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Education Boom 


More Americans are getting more ed- 
ucation than ever before in the nation’s 
history—but tomorrow’s boom will be 
even greater. (See chart below.) 

Back in 1940, 13.7 per cent of all 
Americans 25 or older had less than five 
years of schooling. (This ranged from 
9.8 per cent of white females all the 
way up to 46.2 per cent of non-white 
males.) Last year the nationwide figure 
had dropped to 9.1 per cent. This group 
includes 6.4 per cent white females, 8 
per cent white males, 24.2 per cent 
non-white females, and 31.2 per cent 
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non-white males. By 1975 this poorly- 
educated group will drop to about 4 
per cent of all Americans (including an 
estimated 15.8 per cent of non-white 
males). 

At the other extreme—college gradu- 
ates—about 7.7 per cent of all Ameri- 
cans 25 or older had college degrees 
last year. Back in 1940, the figure was 
4.6 per cent. By 1975, it will be up to 
an estimated 9.5 per cent. 

Today’s college graduates include 
10.4 per cent of all white males, 6.1 
per cent of white females, 3 per cent of 
non-white females, and 2.8 per cent of 
non-white males. 
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America’s educational standards are rising steadily. Chart shows percentage of 
U. S. population over 25 who complete at least high school. The estimate for 1975 
is based on normal growth. Actually, with the increasing importance of education 
year by year, gains for 1975 will probably be much greater. 


Rural School Shift 


Needed: A new concept of educa- 
tion for farm youngsters. 

That’s the opinion of Sherwood O. 
Berg, Univ. of Minnesota, at last 
month’s meeting of the Department of 
Rural Education in Minneapolis. 

Berg, an agricultural economist, told 
1,500 educators at the conference that 
the nation was witnessing a revolution 
in agricultural technology that “may 
well be compared with the industrial 
revolution.” 

Within memory of our present gener- 
ation of farmers, he noted, almost every 
agricultural operation has been changed 
or displaced. Some trends of the times: 
Output per farm workers has doubled 
in the past 20 years. 

Practically all farms have electricity 
—many have TV sets. 

Much of the hard work and drudgery 
of farming has been removed. 

>About one-fourth of the nation’s farms 
have disappeared (through mergers) 
since 1929. 

Although the nation’s population is 
going up, the farm population is going 
down. In 1910 there were 32,000,000 
farmers—roughly one-third of the pop- 
ulation. Today there are 22,000,000 
farmers, less than one-eighth the 
population. 

While farmers have become more citi- 
fied, many city dwellers have moved 
to the country. 

These changes, Berg said, pose some 
important challenges to American rural 
schools. Suitable educational programs 
and counseling, he declared, must be 
provided both for youngsters who will 
stay on the farm and for those who 
will or should go into non-farm fields. 

Other speakers and points they raised: 

Vermont Education Commissioner A. 
John Holden Jr.: “It seems as if the 
increase of convenience and comfort 
in our material state has been accom- 
panied by a great increase in the diffi- 
culty of problems of personal adjust- 
ment, social cohesion and international 
relations. We may be able to get along 
with soft bodies but we need more 
than ever tough minds and rugged spir- 
its—and above all a keen sense of our 
interdependence with others.” 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.): “Educatign and educators 
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‘cou SALT ep SOLARIUM: 


Aumetiou's Railroads | 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 





Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 


hauled by rail to refining plants. 


The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 


Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 


have been taking some hard knocks 
lately—unfairly so. ...Some have even 
said that education has failed America. 
The truth of the matter is that educa- 
tion itself has been failed, and that 
American educators have overcome al- 
most insuperable handicaps in their ef- 
forts to strengthen and lead Americans 
into a better life.” 


Point of View 


Why is it that a composition may 
earn an “A” from one teacher and a 
“C-plus” from another? 

A study aimed at identifying the 
factors used to judge writing has been 
started by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. The project is supported by a 
Carnegie Corporation grant. 

The raw material for the study will 
be themes written by 300 college fresh- 
men on four expository topics. These 
will be ranked by ten readers from 
each of the following fields: college 
composition teachers, natural science 
teachers, social science teachers, writ- 
ers and editors, lawyers and law pro- 
fessors, and executives in business and 
government. 

Out of this project, directors expect. 
will emerge a general factor “rep- 
resenting the qualities of writing upon 
which all readers agree.” This general 
factor, they add will probably include 
verbal aptitude and “correctness.” 

There is also a good chance that the 
study will reveal several “group fac- 
tors” representing “different schools of 
thought as to what constitutes good or 
bad writing.” If the group factors are 
relatively small, ETS adds, “there is 
hope of bringing about improvement in 
writing that will be generally accept- 
able.” 


Meet the Principal 


Meet Mr. Elementary School Prin- 
cipal. He is 43 years old, a former 
teacher, has eight years experience as 
principal, and has been six years in the 
present system. He holds a Master’s 
degree, and has a small income from 
outside earnings. He has two or more 
dependents to support. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Principal is about 52. 
She has been a principal for nine years 
and has had 17 years experience as a 
teacher. She, too, has a Master’s de- 
gree, but has practically no outside 
earnings. Most likely she has no de- 
pendents (although one-fourth do). 

A study by the Department of El- 
ementary Principals finds that 59 out of 
every 100 elementary school principals 
are men. However, in the metropolitan 
areas, the women are more likely to 
outnumber the men. And because there 
are more women in the generally bet- 
ter paying larger school systems, the 
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There are hundreds of ways you can use a tape recorder to help you teach 
language arts. Here are a few suggestions. 

@ Speech classes can be made more exciting by playing tapes of noted com- 
mentators and personalities recorded from radio and TV. Have the class analyze 
the devices the speaker used to dramatize his important points. 

@ Letting students record their themes will help the authors detect their writ- 
ten and oral errors as they hear the playback. 

@ In the lower grades, hold up a picture and make a tape recording as the 
children tell what they see. Listening to these tapes will show which children 
have speech defects or problems that you may not notice in class. 

@ Record compositions at start of term. Save them to play back at the end 
of term, so students can note their own improvement in reading, diction, de- 
livery and use of more interesting expressions. 

@ Have students write original poetry and tape it for playback at an “Open 
House Night” — an interesting addition to the usual display of handicrafts and 
artwork. 

@ Class discussions can be facilitated by breaking down the class into a number 
of smaller groups and tape recording the discussions of all groups for later 


how 
tape 
recording 
helps you 





analysis. 

The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the quality of 
the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical requirements for fidelity 
of reproduction and consistent quality are easily met by any of the eight types 
of Audiotape. This complete line of professional-quality recording tape offers 
the right recording time and the right tape cost for any application. And, re- 
gardless of type. there’s only one Audiotape quality — the finest that can be 
produced. For free tips on tape recording, write for “The Pocket Guide to 
Tape Recording.” Write Audio Devices, Box ES, 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Medison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





‘AN UNUSUAL FILM SERIES FROM CORONET... 


>> English 
Kitpratiure 


covering the period from CHAUCER to HARDY 


Woven into the fabric of the great Each of the films in the series is 


social and political events of English 
history are the writers who made this 
nation’s literature such a splendid one 
—Chaucer and Shakespeare; Jonson, 
Herrick, Donne, and Dryden; Love- 
lace, Milton, and Bunyan; Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, and Fielding; Swift 
and Goldsmith; Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Blake, and Wordsworth; Scott, Dick- 
ens, the Brontes, Arnold and Hardy; 
and many more. 


Exciting re-enactments show how the 
world in which these men and women 
lived gave special color to their writ- 
ings . . . furnished the ideas about 
which they wrote ... was the source 
of their visions of man in society and 
nature. Here is a series which provides 
an excellent background for reading 
and for forming literary judgments in 
grades 7-12. 


available in a choice of either full, 
natural color or black-and-white. The 
films are 114 reels (13'+ minutes) 
in length. 


English Literature: 
Choucer and the Medieval Period 


English Literature: 

The Elizabethan Period 
English Literature: 

The Seventeenth Century 
English Literature: 

The Eighteenth Century 
English Literature: 

The Romantic Period 
English Literature: 

The Victorian Period 


To preview these films for 
purchase, simply send a list of 
your selections to Coronet 
Films. The only obligation is 
return postage. Use the 


coupon to request a brochure 
CORONET 3 FILMS ititiiins i 2ustenaine Cor 


The Newest and Finest in Educational Films 


onet films in the Language 
Arts for grades 7-12. 


] Please send me preview prints of the films 


_] Please send me your brochure describing 


Nome 
School____ 
Address_ — 
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CORONET FILMS 
Dept. ST-118, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill 


| have listed on the attached sheet 


Coronet Films for the Language Arts 
(Grades 7-12). 
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median salary of women principals is a 
little higher than that of the men. 
spend 


Principals, on the average, 


about nine hours and twelve minutes 
a day on the job, plus nearly five 
hours a week at school duties during 
They 


to protes- 


week-ends and also 
four-and-a-half 
sional improvement 
half to community activities weekly. 

The median salary of principals (both 
supervising and teaching) in the sur- 
vey was $6,237 a The highest 
paying area was the Far West (fol- 
lowed by the Middle Atlantic states) 
and the lowest was the Southeast. 

Commented the DESP report: 

“Salaries such as those paid to ele- 
mentary school principals are too low 
to command a high level of profes- 
sional leadership demanded of the 
principalship. That a high quality of 
service is given by principals at pr¢gsent 
is a testimony to the devotion of the 
principals concerned.” 
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Not by Lips Alone 


The notion that deaf people “read” 
lips has been challenged by a UCLA 
clinical psychologist. 

A study made by Dr. Louis Stone 
has found that there is no such thing 
as “lip reading.” Deaf people actually 
“read” facial expressions, body move- 
ments, and gestures—as well as lips. 

Says Dr. Stone: despite a certain de- 
gree of “semantic sophistication,” mod- 
ern languages are still basically “sign” 
languages. A smile, an arched eye- 
brow, or a mobile face may convey as 
much as a spoken word. 

A group of UCLA students, with nor- 
mal hearing and untrained in lip read- 
ing, was shown special silent films as 
part of the experiment. In the films, 
actors repeated simple interrogative 
and declarative sentences under a vari- 
ety of conditions. 

In one film, all but the lips were 
masked on the actors. In other films, 
the portion of the actor seen was in- 
creased to half the face, then to the 
face from chin to eyebrows, and finally 
to full face and torso. The UCLA stu- 
dents were asked to write down what 
they thought the actors said. 

It was found that it was almost im- 
possible to tell what was said from 
watching the lips alone. The more the 
students saw of the actors, the more 
they were able to pick up. 


New Problems Course 


Most standard citizenship education 
courses, according to Rolan Bolyard and 
David Pardoe of the Syosset (N.Y.) 
High School, give students the basic 
historic tools necessary to analyze prob- 
lems, but rarely allow them to come 


to grips with the issues themselves. 

So the two teachers this fall have 
devised a new course for seniors in 
“Problems of American Democracy.” Ex- 
perts in various fields under study are 
invited to serve as “guest teachers” for 
a day to give first-hand 
knowledge. The students are also re- 
quired to give at least three hours of 
service each week to form of 
community activity. 

Before the election, when the pro- 
gram focused on politics, the guest 
teachers were local politicians. 

Other topics to be taken up in the 
course include “civil liberties,” “subver- 
sion and conformity,” comparative re- 
ligion, levels of government, education, 
taxation, “poverty, social security and 
labor,” and American foreign policy and 
world peace. 


youngsters 


some 


Merit Pay Wrangle 

A controversy over merit pay for 
teachers has flared in New York City. 
It was touched off when new City 
School Superintendent John J. Theobald 
told a press conference he favored pay- 
ing higher salaries to better teachers. 

The city’s major teachers’ organiza- 
tions were quick to voice their objec- 
tions. They charged that a so-called 
merit plan would lead to favoritism, a 
mad scramble for educational Hooper 
ratings, and to the demoralization of 
the staff. 

Basic to most of the charges is the 
question: Is it possible to measure the 
quality of a teacher? The pro and con 
factions on this question generally make 
up the opposing camps on the merit 
pay issue. 

While new attention was being fo- 
cused on the merit rating problem in 
the public schools, a group of college 
officials met recently to sift possible 
methods of appraising teaching at the 
university level. 

At the Univ. of Michigan, Purdue 
Univ. researcher H.H. Remmers told a 
Conference on Appraisal of Teaching in 
Large Universities that measurement of 
such characteristics as knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes is the most widely 
used method of objectively apprais- 
ing teachers. 

But, pointed out Remmers: Ratings 
should be used by the school admin- 
istration only when the instructor de- 
sires that they be used. 

David Ryans, Univ. of Texas, dis- 
closed that three patterns of behavior 
have been found in studies of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers: 1. A 
“friendly, warm” pattern. 2. A “busi- 
ness-like systematic” pattern. 3. A “stim- 
ulating, imaginative” pattern. 

An elementary teacher who was high 
on one of three patterns, he said, was 
likely to be high on the others. Among 





secondary teachers, the “friendly” and 
“stimulating” patterns were related, 
but were relatively independent of 
the “business-like” pattern. This, Ryans 
added, was especially true among math 
and science teachers. 


In Brief 


Joint Council on Economic Education 
holds its tenth anniversary conference 
in Washington Nov. 19. Speakers will 
include U.S. Education Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick, New York State 
Education Commissioner James Allen, 
Jr., and others. 


Two Indiana Univ. professors are com- 
peting with the late movies on TV in 
Indianapolis. Robert Kelly of the Eng- 
lish department is conducting a course 
on “Literature of the Western World.” 
Donald Ludwig of the health and safety 
department is lecturing on “First Aid.” 
Both are seen over station WTTV. 


®The Virginia Education Association, 
meeting in convention, has called for 
a special session of the State Legisla- 
ture to “assure the continued opera- 
tion” of the public schools. Gov. 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., in a speech to 
the convention, warned the group that 
if the state yielded to integration, “the 
harvest will be chaos and confusion de- 
structive of the educational process.” 


Don’t Miss... 


The Russians’ Secret Weapon, by Mil- 
ton Senn in the November “McCall's.” 
The “weapon”—of course—is education, 
“One’s first impression is that Russian 
pupils generally seem to be ahead of 
our own boys and girls of the same age. 
There is one case on record of a girl 
who went to school in Russia through 
the sixth grade, then moved to the 
United States. Here the school officials 
decided after testing her skills to put 
her in the ninth grade. Despite her 
difficulties with English, she did very 
well....The Russian schools do have 
one obvious weakness. Their pupils are 
taught ‘by the book’—they learn to 
memorize pat answers to pat questions. 
The emphasis is on learning by rote 
rather than on thinking a problem 
through. 

“The Russian girl who entered an 
American school was completely at sea 
the first time a teacher asked her to 
write her personal opinion of a book she 
had read. Never before had she been 
asked to do anything but obediently 
write out a summary of what she had 
been told. Thus, while Russian boys and 
girls may know more than American 
children of the same age, they prob- 
ably are behind our children in ingenu- 
ity, imagination, and the ability to cope 


with new and strange situations... .” 

Some Research on the Impact of Read- 
ing, by David H. Russell in “English 
Tournal” (October). “We have never 
had a complete demonstration that a 
story of courage and friendship will com- 
municate ideas of courage and friend- 
ship to every reader, much less result 
in courageous or friendly behavior. In 
the scientific sense, at least, teachers 
can no longer talk of ‘good books for 
children’ as if some books were “good’ 
for all children or adolescents. About 
the best we can attempt to present is 
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the right book for the right person at 
the right time.” 

Parent-Teacher Relationships, by Irv- 
ing W. Stout and Grace Langdon, a 
“What Research Says to the Teacher” 
booklet published by NEA. “Parents 
want teachers to be honest. They do not 
like ‘double talk’ and they tend to dis- 
trust the teacher who glosses over the 
facts. . . . Honesty begets trust, and 
trust is a bulwark to good relation- 
ships.” Thirty-two page booklet is 25 
cents from NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 








This is the LAST TIME this coupon will be printed. Be sure to mail 
your coupon this week, as guest tickets will be required for 
admission to the buffet suppers. 


An Invitation to 
Our Annual Thanksgiving Party 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


NOVEMBER 27.29, 1958 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age and Arrow Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these two 
annual social events. If you are not planning to attend the Convention, 
but you know that other members of your department are, please call this 
invitation to their attention. 


Reception and Buffet Supper 


ENGLISH COUNCIL SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 27 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal. 
November 27 (Thurs.) 
6:00-7:45 P.M. 








(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
s V Pp sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you before 
ome" ¢™ * the conventions, Requests must be received by November 20). 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. I plan to attend the 
0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 


School 








Home Address 








City _Zone State 


I use: DD Sr. Scholastic 0 World Week 0 Jr. Scholastic FJ NewsTime 
OExplorer ©) Practical English (1) Literary Cavalcade (1) Co-Ed. 
I sponsor: () Teen Age Book Club 1) Arrow Book Club. 





Six Duluth (Minn.) Central H. S. students try out school’s tape recording equipment. 


Let’s Have More Red Tape! 


By SAMUEL BECKOFF 


ET’S HAVE more red tape—or tape 

of any other color—so long as it’s on 
the tape recorder! The tape recorder is 
no longer an audio aid, but a basic in 
modern education at every level. Be- 
cause it is so easy and inexpensive to 
operate, instantaneous and “live” in its 
impact, it may well become the “elec- 
tronic blackboard” of the future. 
®& It is indispensable in the speech 
clinic where quick analysis—to hear 
ourselves as others hear us 
major incentive to self-improvement. 
& It’s highly important in foreign-lan- 
guage classes, where the acquisition of 
the proper accent is imperative. 
& It may be used to record class les- 
sons, plays, reports, or conferences. 
B® Stenography classes may take dic- 
tation from a carefully recorded selec- 
tion without tax on the teacher's voice. 
& The class in instrumental music may 
use the recorder to indicate errors in 
a young virtuoso’s performance. In 
composition classes, a student may be 
asked to think through—out loud—what 
he ultimately intends to write. The 
teacher, pupil, and sometimes the rest 
of the class, discuss the value of what 
has been said, decide what to keep and 
discard, and then help organize the 
composition itself. 


becomes a 


~ Samuel Beckoff is chairman of the 
English Department at the H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York City. 


Some of the more novel and valuable 
uses of the tape recorder, dictated both 
by ingenuity and necessity, encompass 
both instruction and school administra- 
tion. 

School Announcements: If no public 
address system is available, the princi- 
pal may record key announcements for 
broadcasting in school 
where large numbers of students tend 
to gather: the gym, cafeteria, or locker 
room. The recording may be played 
over and over again several times dur- 
ing the school day, thereby reaching all 
classes, with information about sudden 
changes in room plans, traffic control, 
instructional procedures, or other school 
events. In this way, a suitable substi- 
tute is available for the heretofore in- 
dispensable school assembly. 

Faculty Conferences: In one school, 
the introduction of multiple sessions re- 
duced available conference rooms and 
made conference timing difficult. The 
principal taped his remarks for presen- 
tation to several faculty meetings. 

Assembly Programs in Class: In one 
school, the TV-Radio Workshop re- 
corded radio scripts based on The 
Monkey's Paw and Macbeth. They 
went “on tour’—via the tape recorder 
—to other English classes. 

Group Consultation on Guidance 
Problems: After a guidance counselor 
interviewed a troubled student, the re- 
corded interview was played back in 


areas of the 


the presence of the counselor, the dean, 
the school psychologist, and other 
school officials concerned, for further 
discussion. In this way, a number of 
cases were quickly processed on the 
basis of firsthand authoritative data. 

Enrichment to Order: At Long Island 
City H. S., where I formerly served, we 
were most proud of T.R.S. (Tape Re- 
cording established in the 
English Department. Two teachers with 
tape recorders of their own and blank 
tapes supplied by the department 
“stood by” at home to record any ap- 
propriate programs (especially plays) 
for use by other English teachers. In 
this way, radio and TV provided Eng- 
lish classes with Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
and Julius Caesar, Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Emperor Jones, Henry James’ The 
Turn of the Screw, Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter, as well as outstanding 
discussions on public affairs. If a par- 
ticular program seemed to have lasting 
value, the recording was made a part 
of the Department’s permanent library 
of tapes. 

The tape recorder is by far the most 
economical and most versatile of the 
audio-visual aids to education. It is easy 
to operate and attention-catching be- 
cause of its “live” and instantaneous 
quality. Furthermore, because tape is 
so easy to erase, easy to splice, and 
easy to edit, the cost of new tapes can 
be kept down to a reasonable figure. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 17, Newsmakers and the news 
section, pp. 5-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Swit- 
zerland, especially pp. 10-13, News- 
makers and the news section, pp. 5-8. 

4. World History: Unit on Switzer- 
land, especially pp. 12-15, Newsmakers 
and the news section, pp. 5-8. 

5. Science: Science in the News, p. 
9, and “Historic Breakthroughs in Sci- 
ence” (James Watt), p. 16. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 22, 
and How Would You Solve It?, p. 23. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Switzerland, p. 20. 

8. General Interest: Regular back- 
page features including crossword puz- 
zle; sports; and reviews of records, 
films, radio, and TV begin on p. 18. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of the Newsmakers in this issue 
is Ernest Ansermet who is known to 
music lovers throughout the world as 
one of the greatest orchestra conduc- 
tors. He is a native of Switzerland. 

Our second Newsmaker is Lieut. 
General Elwood R. Quesada recently 
appointed to head the newly created 
Federal Aviation Agency. His major job 
will be to set up air safety rules for the 
Jet Age. 


Things to Do 


Whom would your students include 
in a list of the world’s ten top News- 
makers on the national and world 
scenes? Call for student selections and 
write them on the blackboard. As stu- 
dents voice their choices, ask them to 
justify the name selected. This could 
make for both an interesting lesson as 
well as an effective review of national 
and world affairs. 


UNIT: SWITZERLAND 
(pp. 10-15) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Water power and scenery are the 
two most important natural resources 
of Switzerland. The tourist trade pro- 
vides much of the income to pay for 
imports of food products and raw ma- 
terials which Switzerland does not 
produce. 

2. Switzerland is a leading producer 
of watches. It also produces high qual- 
ity items which demand skilled work- 
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manship and command high prices. 
This makes possible high wages and a 
high standard of living. 

3. Two thirds of Switzerland is 
mountainous. Most of the Swiss live in 
the plateau region between the Jura 
Mountains and the Alps. Dairying is 
highly developed. 

4. Switzerland must trade to live. 
Imports consist of raw materials, food 
products, and some manufactured 
goods. Swiss exports are, for the most 
part, other manufactured goods. 

5. Switzerland is made up of cantons 
comparable to our states. The country 
is a democracy, but women do not 
vote. Major languages are German, 
French, and Italian. 

6. For 400 years Switzerland has 
avoided entanglement in the disputes 
of its neighbors. It is the birthplace of 
neutrality. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: (1) Describe the 
surface features of Switzerland. (2) 
How do the Swiss earn a living? (3) 
How do Swiss scenery and water pow- 
er play important parts in Switzerland’s 
prosperity? (4) Why is foreign trade so 
important to Switzerland? 

2. Pages 14-15: (1) How did the 
Swiss policy of neutrality develop? (2) 
In what way has geography made 
Switzerland’s policy of neutrality pos- 
sible? (3) What is a canton? List the 
similarities and differences between the 
Swiss and American systems of gov- 
ernment. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Planning an Interview 

Have you, or any teacher in your 
school, visited Switzerland? If you 
have, tell the class the high points of 
your visit. If you are planning for a 
student interview with a teacher who 
visited Switzerland, discuss the inter- 
view questions with your students. 
Questions could be along these lines: 
What impressed you most on your 
visit? Did you feel at home in Switzer- 
land? Did you have any language diffi- 
culties? What can you tell us about 
Swiss home life? Customs? Teen-agers? 
Schooling? How did Switzerland com- 
pare with the other parts of Europe 
which you visited? 


Showing Pictures 


Check with your school’s film library 
for a filmstrip on Switzerland. If you 
don’t have a filmstrip available, check 
with your librarian for a collection of 
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travel pictures on Switzerland. Divide 
the pictures into several groups with 
study questions to guide students as 
they try to derive information about 
Switzerland from the pictures. 


Map Work 


Have the class draw a freehand map 
of Switzerland in their notebooks. Tell 
students to draw the boundary lines of 
Switzerland in heavy pencil and to in- 
dicate the neighboring countries in light 
pencil: France, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria. Make a series of “X” marks to 
show the Jura Mountains and the Alps. 
Locate the cities of Bern, Geneva, 
Zurich, and Basel. The map in World 
Week can be used as the guide. 


Map Interpretation and Discussion 

(pp. 10-11) 

1. What information does the map 
give you about the surface features of 
Switzerland? 

2. What countries have a common 
border with Switzerland? 

3. Would you expect Switzerland to 
have a constant military patrol along 
its borders? Why or why not? 

4. In what ways are Switzerland’s 
mountains an advantage to Switzer- 
land? A disadvantage? 

5. Between what lines of latitude is 
Switzerland located? If latitude is your 
guide to climate, what conclusions 
could you make about the climate of 
Switzerland? Why can’t we rely on 
latitude alone to guide us about Swit- 
zerland’s climate? 

6. How has geography proven to be 
the “mother of invention” for the Swiss? 

7. Since Switzerland lacks basic min- 
eral resources, how did it become a 
leading producer of watches? Can you 
explain why Swiss industries specialize 
in the production of goods which call 
for high skill? 

8. What makes Switzerland a para- 
dise for tourists? Why have the Swiss 
gone to such great lengths to build up 
the tourist trade? 

9. Would you expect most of the 
Swiss to earn their living in agriculture 
or in industry? Why? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. What do you see in the pictures 
that makes Switzerland a_ tourist’s 
paradise? 

2. If you had visited Switzerland, 
what might have been some of the 
comments you would have jotted down 
in your travel diary? 

8. Why do so many of the world’s 
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expert mountain climbers come from 
Switzerland? If mountain 
climber, what reason would you give to 
explain your hobby? 


you were a 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-15) 


1. Would you expect Switzerland to 
spend a large or small part of its budget 
for military purposes? Why? 

2. Why has the world 
Switzerland as both a 
friendly nation? 

3. Is there any reason for us to con- 
clude that Switzerland, although neu- 
tral, is more friendly to the West than 
it is to the Communist world? Explain. 


EUROPE’S NEUTRALS (p. 15) 


1. How do you explain the neutrality 
of Sweden and Finland? 

2. How do you explain the neutrality 
of Switzerland? Austria? Ireland? 

3. Do you think Yugoslavia should 
be listed among the neutrals? Why? 


accepted 


neutral and a 


Things to Do 


1. As a lesson have the 
class write a page from an imaginary 
diary about a trip to Switzerland. 

2. Students can turn to the pages of 
the AAA Travel Guide on Europe for 
travel information on Switzerland. Your 
school’s library may have back issues 
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of National Geographic Magazine with 
information on Switzerland to help 
students in a class report. 

3. Call on your class cartoonist to 
tell what he would draw to visualize 
Switzerland’s relations with the rest of 
Europe. 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS 
IN SCIENCE (James Watt) 


(p. 16) 


James Watt gave us a steam engine 
that really worked. Improvements on 
the steam engine enabled power to be 
concentrated within a limited area. 
Here was the foundation for the factory 
system and the Industria] Revolution. 
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MOROCCO 
Nov. 21 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Material on Morocco, 
date not listed, free, Embassy of 
Morocco, Press & Information Depart- 
ment, 2144 Wyoming Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 8. D. C. Pocket Guide to 
French Morocco, latest edition, 25¢, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Prince and I, by Marvine 
Howe, $3.50 (Day, 1955). 


ARTICLES: “French in Africa; An- 
other Case Study,” by H. Lehrman, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, June 15, 1958. 
“King’s Long Arm,” Newsweek, May 5, 
1958. “Band for Obliteration, Relations 
with France,” Time, Mar. 17, 1958. 
“Growing Role of Production for Sale 
in Africa’s Economy,” U. N. Review, 
Oct. 1958. “Worlds of Tangier,” by 
P. Bowles, Holiday, Mar. 1958. “Mo- 
roccan Dilemma,” by J. R. Berry, 
America, Mar. 8, 1958. “Man of Bal- 
ances,” Time, April 22, 1957. “Empire 
of Sand,” Time, Mar. 18, 1957. “Daugh- 
ter of the Sultan,” by N. Dughi and M. 


Parton, Ladies’ Home Journal, Dec. 
1957. “Steamroller,” Newsweek, Dec. 
16, 1957. “Amid My Alien Corn; Con- 
densation,” by B. Lussier, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Oct. 1957. 


FILMS: Morocco Today, 27 minutes, 
sound, black and white, sale, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Divi- 
sion, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Social, economic, and cul- 
tural picture of Morocco today, stress- 
ing the progress made in _ housing, 
schools, land development, mining, fish- 
ing, etc. A Day Among the Berbers, 14 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale 
or rent, Film Images, Inc., 18 East 60th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Commerce, 
industry and agriculture among the 
Berbers. 


FILMSTRIPS: French Morocco and 
Tangier, color, 50 frames, H. E. Budek 
Co., Inc., 324 Union Street, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. An overview of the country. 
Desert Nomads—French Morocco, 54 
frames, United World Films, Inc., Edu- 
cational Film Dept., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. Also available in 
film form. The life of the Nomads in 
French Morocco. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The electric bulbs we use in our 
homes read “40 watts, 60 watts,” etc. 
What does the word “watts” mean? 

2. Why should the name of James 
Watt, associated with steam engines, 
be used as an electrical term? 

3. How did the people of the world 
get power for manufacturing before the 
invention of the steam engine? 

4. How did the invention of the 
steam engine make the factory system 
possible? Why was the development of 
the factory system described as an “in- 
dustrial revolution”? 

5. What changes resulted from the 
introduction of the factory system? 

6. If you were asked to write a 
eulogy of James Watt, what would you 
say? 


AN INVITATION 


World Week would like to hear 
from its teacher-subscribers about theit 
class or school projects in community 
service. Send us the facts; we will write 
the story. 

The most interesting projects will be 
reported in our “Good Citizens at 
Work” series. 

Please address your letter to the 
Editor of Good Citizens at Work, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 20 

I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-the present 
unrest in the world, disturbances, and 
wars; 2-the cold war; 3-its mountains are 
barriers to invasion; 4-Germany, France, 
Italy, and Austria. 

Il. What Did You 
larger; 3-true; 4-no; 
7-true; 8-German; 9-no; 
1l-water power; 12-Geneva. 

III. Time-Line: 2-4-1-3. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-1 
provides a major source of income. 2-The 
Swiss earn a good living by manufacturing 
products that call for great skill and which 
command relatively high prices. 


Read? 1-Bern; 2- 
5-major; 6-export 
10-democracy 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 18 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 
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Attention car-spotters! Here’s your Official Guide to 


CARS OF FHE FORWARD LOOK FOR ’59! 




















IM P E RIAL has low headlamps, “‘gunsight”’ taillights, new bumpers. It looks more luxurious than ever. 





Come on out for a spin! | 


Stop in at the dealer’s with your dad for 


a real close-up—and free ride. If you Cc H RYS L E R 
think these new models are exciting to 
CORPORATION 


look at—wait ’till you’ve been in one! 








FROM ROYAL FOR CHRISTMAS: 


EW KIND OF PORTABLE 


tre FUTURA te tne ret anc 


only portable with ALL the practical 
features of a standard office typewriter! 


Don’t you think the new Royal FUTURA portable 
is just about the ‘“‘most” in Christmas gifts? Spread 
the news at home—maybe Mom and Dad’ll latch 
on to the idea of giving you one. 

Drop a hint about how the new FUTURA can 
help you do your homework so much faster—and so 
much neater. And don’t forget to mention how it 
can be instrumental in pulling up your marks. 





Explain how Royal has upgraded the efficiency of 
the FUTURA by building the best features of a 
standard office typewriter into it. 

Tell them about Royal’s Magic® Column Set key 
for tabulating and clearing columns of: figures... 
famous Magic® Margin that lets you set margins 
automatically... handy Twin-Pak® that makes rib- 
bon changing a clean job...and Touch Control® for 
tailoring the full-size keyboard to your own touch. 

Then tell Dad the clincher ...the Royal FUTURA 
costs only pennies a day on the Easy-Pay Plan... 
and invite him down to your Royal dealer’s. 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 











NEW DIRTY BUCKS 
MAKING CLEAN SWEEP OF CAMPUS! 


Here’s the most popular shoe on—or off—the campus. The pride of the Ivy 
League. The authentic footwear for college men everywhere. Only Thom 
McAn makes it yours at a mere $7.99.* White stitching. Red rubber soles. 


Chino color. Rugged, handsome good looks. Come on in and get a pair. 
* WEST OF DENVER, SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


DIRTY BUCKS: $7.99* ONLY AT 


Thom NMcAn 
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SWISS MAESTRO 


TO THE TOURIST, Switzerland 
evokes images of Alpine ski slopes, 
picture-postcard villages, watches, 
and milk chocolate. But to music 
lovers throughout the world, Switz- 
erland is also the home of one of 
the greatest living orchestra con- 
ductors—Ernest Ansermet. 

Ansermet, who reached 75 this 
month, is the founder of the famed 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
(“Suisse Romande” is the name 
given to the French-speaking part 
of Switzerland.) During his long 
career Ansermet has _ introduced 
more new music by twentieth-cen- 
tury composers (Stravinsky, Ravel, 
Debussy, etc.) than any other con- 
ductor. 

As a schoolboy in his native town 
of Vevey, Ansermet excelled in 
mathematics as well as music. Later, 
he became a math teacher. But at 
the age of 27, Ansermet quit teach- 
ing and made music his life’s work. 

On the podium, Ansermet displays 
two typically Swiss traits. First, he 
insists on precision and perfect 
“tonal balance.” He studies a musi- 
cal score the way a Swiss watch- 
maker might examine a _ watch. 


Every note, he tells his musicians, 
must be heard as intended by the 
composer. Second, he is calm and 
collected. One music critic, observ- 
ing him conduct, wrote, “I have the 
feeling that if one of his musicians 
fainted, he would quietly lay down 
his baton, proceed to the stricken 
performer's music stand, pick up 
the instrument, and play it himself.” 
Last month, music lovers in 74 
countries were treated to a gala 
radio concert, broadcast in honor of 
United Nations Day. Some of the 
greatest names in music took part 
in the concert. Then, as the closing 
number, came a stirring rendition 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
performed by L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande, with—you guessed 
it!—_Ernest Ansermet conducting. 


“TRAFFIC COP” 
OF THE AIRWAYS 


AT ANY GIVEN TIME —night or 
day—it is estimated that there are 
between 8,000 and 15,000 planes in 
flight over America. To keep this 
heavy air traffic moving safely is the 
job of Lieut. Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada. 

Earlier this month, General Que- 





London Records 


PODIUM POSE: The world famous maestro, Ernest Ansermet, conducts a symphony 
the way a Swiss watchmaker makes a watch—with precision, skill, and loving care. 








UPI photo 


Lieut. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada 


sada became head of the newly 
created Federal Aviation Agency 
(F.A.A.). His first major task will 
be to draft new air safety rules for 
the Jet Age. General Quesada al- 
ready has made one recommenda- 
tion: The creation of express air- 
lanes, 40,000 feet up in the sky, for 
today’s fast, long-range jet airliners. 

Aviation has fascinated General 
Quesada for most of his 54 years. 
As a boy in Washington, D. C., he 
liked to make plane models and “to 
read about the exploits of the dare- 
devil combat pilots of World War 
I. The older he grew, the more he 
wanted to fly. After high school he 
attended Maryland and Georgetown 
Universities, then decided to leave 
school and join the Air Force. Cadet 
Quesada received his wings in 1925. 

During World War II, Quesada 
(by then a brigadier general) 
spurned a desk job and insisted on 
flying combat missions. In all, he 
flew 86 sorties against the enemy. 
Airmen under his command nick- 
named him “Pete, the pilots’ gen- 
eral.” 

In 1951, he retired from the Air 
Force and entered private industry. 
When Congress voted this summer 
to set up the F.A.A., the President 
picked General Quesada to be its 
first Administrator. 

In a recent interview, the new 
F.A.A. Administrator pointed out 
that last year “air travel was 18 
times safer than travel by private 
autos and taxis.” If the General has 
his way, air travel will be even safer 
from now on. 


Unusual words in this issve are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 
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Pope John XXIll in Peace Plea 


The 262nd Supreme Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church was 
crowned in Rome last week. His 
first official act: to urge the rulers 
of all nations to join with him 
in seeking world peace. 


The new Pope is John XXIII—for- 
merly Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal 
Roncalli, 76, Patriarch of Venice. He 
selected the name John partly in 

-memory of his father and partly in 
honor of St. John the Baptist. 

(The last Pope named John was 
John XXII, ‘who died in 1334. In 
1410, a split among the College of 
Cardinals led to two Popes claiming 
leadership of the Church at the same 
time. One of these called himself 
John XXIII. He was deposed in 1415 
and his “reign” declared invalid. ) 

Pope John XXIII was crowned on 
November 4 in solemn ceremony be- 
fore hundreds of thousands of spec- 





HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN XXIII is shown wearing papal 
robes for first time following his election as Supreme Pontiff 
of Roman Catholic Church. New pope was formerly Giuseppe 
Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch of Venice. His election was sig- 





tators in Vatican City. Millions more 
watched on television as a dome- 
shaped, triple-crowned tiara was 
placed on his head. The ceremony 
is one of the oldest pageants in the 
world, dating back to 67 A.D. 

In his plea for world peace, de- 
livered in Latin, Pope John asked: 
“Why should the resources of human 
genius and the riches of the peoples 
turn more often to preparing arms— 
pernicious instruments of death and 
destruction—than to increasing the 
welfare of all classes of citizens and 
particularly of poorer classes?” 

The Supreme Pontiff is himself the 
son of poor farm people who worked 
hard to feed their 13 children. He 
was ordained a priest in 1904. He 
entered the. Vatican diplomatic 
corps in 1925, serving in the Bal- 
kans, the Middle East, and France. 

Pope John XXIII has been de- 
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scribed as a humble, good-humored 
man. “Strong words and angry slo- 
gans are foreign to his spirit,” says 
his secretary. But he is also a man of 
strong will, who “knows exactly what 
he wants and how to get it done.” 

Pope John faces one of the most 
difficult periods in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. His biggest 
task: penetrating the Iron Curtain 
to guide millions of Catholics now 
living under Communism. 


New U. S. Aid Plan 


The United States is at work on 
a plan to help needy countries com- 
bat two of their basic problems: 
disease and illiteracy. 

The countries to be aided and the 
amount of money to be spent are 
now under discussion by the State 
Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Their decisons may be an- 
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Wide World photos 


nalled by puffs of white smoke from Vatican chimney shown 
in center photo. New pope is a man of humble ancestry. At 
right is recent photo of his brother, Zaverio Roncalli, 75, car- 
rying large basket of corn on family’s small farm near Milan. 








nounced this week. Many observ- 
ers believe, however, that nations 
in the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia will be the prime recipients. 
Estimated cost of the plan for the 
first year: $70,000,000. 
What's Behind It: Most people in 
the world die before they are 40. 
Half the world’s children never 
go to school. More than half the 
world’s adults can’t read or write. 
In August, before a special session 
of the United Nations General 
Assembly, President Eisenhower 
stated: “Already there is a substan- 
tial effort among the peoples and 
governments of the ‘Near East to 
conquer disease and disability. But 
much more remains to be done. The 
United States is prepared to join with 
other governments and the World 
Health Organization in an all-out 
joint attack on preventable disease.” 
Now the plan has become an official 
offer covering a much wider area. 


U. S. Halts Atom Tests 


The United States officially halted 
the testing of atom bombs for one 
year as delegates from the U.S., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union met 
at Geneva to find ways to ban 
tests permanently. 


The U.S. “one year ban” has an 
important condition: the Reds must 
stop exploding their A-bombs for one 
year, too. If they don't, the U.S. will 
resume its experimental blasts in 
Nevada and elsewhere, says John A. 
McCone, chairman of the USS. 
Atomic Energy Commission. So far 
the Russians have refused to agree. 

The U.S. test ban went into effect 
at midnight October 31. The same 
day, representatives of the U.S., Brit- 
ain, and Russia sat down for a con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Their purpose: to discuss a world- 
wide ban on nuclear tests. 

The United Nations General As- 
sembly showed its deep interest in 
this meeting. By a vote of 49-9, the 
assembly supported a U.S. resolu- 
tion urging all atomic tests be halted 
during the Geneva talks. Russia and 
the Communist countries voted “no.” 
The Soviets, furthermore, threatened 
to continue their atomic explosions 
until they equalled the number of 
bombs exploded by the U.S. and 
Britain since March, 1958. 

At Geneva, the U.S. and Britain 
insisted there must first be an agree- 
ment to set up an effective interna- 
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The Important First Step 


tional system of control stations 
to detect atomic explosions—before 
both sides agreed to a permanent 
test ban. The Soviets replied, in ef- 
fect: let's agree on the test ban now 
and talk about control systems later. 
The U.S. and Britain, however, re- 
gard the Russian demand as a trap. 
They believe that once they have 
agreed to stopping nuclear tests the 
Communists would stall indefinitely 
on an effective control system. 
Meanwhile, the delegates at the 
Geneva atomic conference received 
an urgent plea from a group of world 
figures urging an end to nuclear 
weapons tests. Among the signers: 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, former 
U.N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
British philosopher Lord Bertrand 
Russell, Francois Mauriac, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, and Gunnar Myrdal. 
Their petition stated in part: “No 
group of men in history have had 
a bigger or nobler chance to serve 
their own age and all other ages to 
come.... We want you to feel that 
your job is to help make this planet 


safe and fit for human habitation.” 

A conference on a related subject 
was scheduled to start this week at 
Geneva between the U.S., Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. ‘Its aim: to 
study ways of preventing either the 
East or West from carrying out a sur- 
prise atomic attack. 


Airlines Sign “Aid Pact” 


Six major U.S. airlines have 
agreed to share extra profits if any 
line is grounded by a strike. 

The “mutual aid” pact, first of its 
kind in aviation history, would be 
in effect for one. year. 

This is how the pact would work: 
Suppose one or more of the airlines 
is unable to operate as the result of 
a strike. Each month, the other air- 
lines would total up the income re- 
ceived from additional passengers 
during the strike. Then they would 
deduct expenses created by the 
heavier traffic. The rest of the extra 
profits would be handed over to the 
“struck” airline or airlines. Sign- 
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ing the pact were the follow- 
ing: Capital Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, American Airlines, T.W.A., 
United Air Lines, and Pan American 
World Airways. Other airlines have 
been invited to sign up. 

The pact was immediately chal- 
lenged by the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation. A union spokesman said the 
pact violated Federal anti-trust laws 
(which prohibit mergers and other 


actions that would substantially 
lessen competition ). 
PWhat’s Behind It: In_ recent 


months, several U.S. airlines have 
been grounded by labor disputes. 
The latest: a strike by 2,500 Cap- 
ital Airlines mechanics, demanding 
a wage increase and better working 
conditions. 

As the strike dragged into its third 
week, President Eisenhower named 
an emergency fact-finding board to 
mediate the dispute. This action was 
authorized by the Railway Labor 
Act, which permits Federal media- 
tion in air and railroad labor dis- 
putes. Either side can turn down 
these recommendations, however. 

The President’s fact-finding board 
recommended that Capital give the 
_ striking mechanics a wage boost of 
20 cents an hour. (Wages before the 
strike averaged $2.46 per hour.) The 
company agreed. But the union 
turned it down. 


IN BRIEF 


Two Become One in Pakistan. Within 
three weeks, Pakistan passed from 
strife-torn democratic government to 
two-man rule to one-man dictatorship. 
On October 7, President Iskander Mirza 
declared martial law and named Gen- 
eral Mohammed Ayub Khan as co-ruler. 
On October 27, General Ayub “reluct- 
antly” dismissed his long-time friend 
Mirza. The ex-president left for volun- 
tary exile in Britain. (Watch for Unit on 
Pakistan in April 17, 1959 issue.) 


Big Squeeze—1959 Version. While 
some people debate who shall own 
which patch of the moon, the garage 
industry has brought car owners down 
to earth with a bump. An organization 
representing 400 New York garage 
owners has announced that the bigger 
1959 autos will be charged more for 
taking up more space. Charges will be 
increased by 15 to 30 per cent. 

Owners of small foreign cars can wipe 
the smiles off their faces right away. 
Two garages in New York have already 
started to bar them. Why? Because 
they have fragile low bumpers, which 
get tangled with big-car bumpers. 











Nobel Prize Winners for 1958 


Three American geneticists, three 
Soviet physicists, and a British bio- 
chemist have joined Russian novelist 
Boris Pasternak as winners of Nobel 
Prizes for 1958. 

The Americans are: Dr. George W: 
Beadle, 55, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Edward L. 
Tatum, 48, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute in New York; and Dr. Joshua 
Lederberg, 33, of the University of 
Wisconsin.-They were cited for basic 
researches on hereditary traits in 
human beings. Their research is ex- 
pected to help fight cancer. 

The Briton was Dr. Frederick 
Sanger, 40, of Cambridge University. 
He won the Nobel chemistry prize 
for achieving a milestone in the study 
of proteins. He found out how the 
chain-like molecule of insulin (a 
chemical substance produced by the 
pancreas gland) is built. His dis- 
covery will help in the battle 
against diabetes. 

The physics award went to three 
Russians: Pavel A. Cherenkov, Ilya 
M. Frank, 49, and Igor Y. Tamm, 
63, all of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. They received the award 
for their work with high speed 
atomic particles. Their research re- 
sulted in a new method of measur- 
ing radiation in space. The new-type 
device for counting rays was installed 
in Russia’s Sputnik III. 

* 


Pasternak Rejects Award 


Meanwhile, furor arose inside Rus- 
sia over the Nobel literary prize for 
Boris Pasternak (see last week’s news 
review ). When Pasternak first heard 
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that he had won the prize, he cabled 
the Swedish Academy of Literature 
that he was “thankful, touched, 
proud, astonished, and abashed.” 

The next day, officials of Commu- 
nist writers’ unions began denounc- 
ing Pasternak publicly. They called 
him a “capitalist pig” and a “traitor” 
to the Soviet Union. The attacks 
were so vicious that Pasternak sent 
another cable to the Swedish Acad- 
emy: “Considering how this honor 
has been interpreted in the society 
to which I belong, I am obliged to 
reject the undeserved prize.” 


Fights Against Banishment 


The attacks within Russia did not 
stop. Some Red officials demanded 
that Pasternak be thrown out of the 
country. Tass, the Russian news 
agency, reported that Pasternak had 
appealed directly to Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev not to exile him. 
“T am tied to Russia by birth, by life, 
and by work,” Pasternak pleaded. 
“Leaving my motherland would 
equal death for me.” 

At United Nations headquarters in 
New York, U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge reported that Soviet 
diplomats there were “profoundly 
embarrassed” by world reaction to 
Soviet harassment of Pasternak since 
the award. Mr. Lodge said the So- 
viet action was causing Moscow to 
“lose ground all over the world. ... A 
government which cannot afford to 
tolerate the slightest difference of 
opinion on a thing like a novel... 
surely must consider itself td be in 
a very weak condition.” 
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Test Flight for X-15 


WENDOVER AIR FORCE 
BASE, Utah, is the scene of feverish 
activity and bubbling excitement 
these days. For the X-15 rocket 
plane—Uncle Sam’s first spaceship— 
is being readied there for a test 
flight. 

In February, a B-52 bomber will 
carry the X-15 to. an altitude of 
40,000 feet. There the bomber will 
drop the X-15 and .swoop away. 
The X-15 will hang for a moment 
in the air; then slam spaceward on 
a spear of flame. 

By late 1959 or early 1960 the 
rocket plane will have undergone a 
complete series of test flights. These 


FLIGHT PLAN: A bomber will carry X-15 to 40,000 feet over 
Wendover Air Force Base, Utah. After bomber drops X-15, 


CLOSE-UP: The X-15 will carry man 


will determine whether the X-15 
can fulfill its primary mission: to 
carry man twice as fast (4,500 miles 
per hour) and five times as high 
(100 miles) as he has ever soared 
before. 

The “skin” of the X-15 is made of 


“ulloy. 


Wide World phote 
to the very fringe of outer space. 


Inconel X, a special heat-resisting 
As the rocket plane zooms 
towards the earth from 100 miles in 
space, the atmosphere’s friction will 
cause it to glow red-hot. But Inconel 
X will help to keep the plane in 
shape. 
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spaceship will rocket skyward. Twenty minutes later, X-15 
will glide to landing at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 
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FOUR TONGUES: “1” marks French-speaking part of Switzerland, ‘’2” 
German, “3” Italian. Romansh is spoken near eastern tip of the country. 


Swiss 
Secret 


How the ingenious people of mountainous Switzerland 


turned a poor land into one of the richest in the world 


HE SWISS RIDDLE is “How do 

the Swiss do it?” Switzerland can- 
not grow enough to feed its 5,000,000 
people. It has practically no natural 
resources except waterpower—and 
scenery! But in spite of these heavy 
handicaps, the Swiss have one of the 
highest standards of living in the 
world. 

Some visitors to Switzerland, puz- 
zling over this question have come 
up with the answer that the Swiss 
live well because they “sell” their 
scenery. By this they mean that the 
Swiss earn huge profits from their 
tourist trade. Every year more than 
1,000,000 foreigners come to Switzer- 
land to- enjoy themselves among its 
high mountains and its beautiful 
lakes. 

The Swiss tell a somewhat differ- 
ent story. They admit that the tourist 
trade is profitable. But they point out 
that the Swiss earn far more by im- 
porting raw materials from abroad, 
using them to manufacture industrial 
-products—from watches to turbines— 
which they in turn sell for a profit 
abroad. 

As one Swiss put it, “In our coun- 
try geography proved to be the 
mother of invention.” Because the 
land was poor, the Swiss had to in- 
vent special ways of making a living. 


Switzerland is only about twice 
the size of New Jersey. Geographi- 
cally, it is like a small sandwich. The 
Jura Mountains in the northwest are 
the “top slice.” The Alps in the south 
are the “bottom slice.” In between is 
a plateau where 69 per cent of the 
Swiss live. On this narrow strip of 
land are most of Switzerland's prin- 
cipal cities—Zurich, the largest (pop. 


Drawn for ‘“‘World Week" by Brande! 
PRESIDENT: Thomas Holenstein is presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation for 
1958. A 62-year-old lawyer and pro- 
fessor, he has been a member of the 
Federal Council (Switzerland’s executive 
branch of government) for four years. 
While serving as president he continues 
to head the federal Dept. of Commerce. 


390,000), Bern, the capital (pop. 
184,000), Geneva, and Lausanne. 

The mountain regions of Switzer- 
land cover about two thirds of its 
area. The towering, snowcapped Alps 
have some 70 peaks ranging from 
10,000 to over 15,000 feet high. And 
beautiful lakes extend over much of 
the country—covering about a fifth of 
Switzerland. 

The Swiss have put to use almost 
all their land that can grow anything. 
In all, about three quarters of the 
country has been made productive. 
Forests cover steep slopes and yield 
firewood and lumber for building 
houses. On land under cultivation, 
grains such as wheat arid rye are 
grown, and vineyards and fruit 
orchards abound. 

Dairying has been highly devel- 
oped and made very productive. 
Every summer herds of cows are 
driven up to Alpine pastures—grazing 
grounds 6,000 or more feet high— 
where they spend several months. 
Switzerland produces all the milk it 
needs. It also has énough left over to 
manufacture the many-holed cheese 
that made Switzerland famvus. 
Equally famed is the delicious Swiss 
chocolate which is exported to nearly 
every country. 

All told, less than 25 per cent of 





the Swiss earn their living from the 
soil. But Switzerland is able to pro- 
duce almost 50 per cent of its food. 
Nearly half of the working popu- 
lation of Switzerland is employed in 
manufacturing. By far the most im- 
portant industry is machine-building. 
Textile machinery, electrical appa- 
ratus, Diesel engines, and machine 
tools are outstanding Swiss products. 
Watches, perhaps, are the best 
known Swiss product. Indeed, it has 
been said that without Switzerland 
the world wouldn’t know what time 
of day it was! Every year nearly 
35,000,000 watches and watch move- 
ments are made in Switzerland and 
almost all of them are exported. 
Like Britain, Switzerland must 
trade to live. A few figures point up 
this simple fact. Though Switzerland 
has only one five-hundredth of the 
world’s people, it has one sixtieth of 
the world’s trade. Of Switzerland’s 
national production more than a third 
is sold abroad. (The U. S. exports 
about five per cent of its production.) 
Switzerland’s imports are about 
equally divided among (a) raw ma- 
terials (such as metals), (b) manu- 
factured goods, and (c) food. But 
her exports are almost all manufac- 
tured goods. West Germany and the 
U. S. are the two countries that carry 
on most trade with Switzerland. 


UNIT ON a SWITZERLAND 


Industrious though they are, the 
Swiss have never exported enough to 
pay for all the imports they need. 
Every year they buy from 20 to 30 
per cent more abroad than they sell 
in foreign lands. But, oddly enough, 
Switzerland has avoided running into 
debt to foreigners! 

How do the Swiss do it? The an- 
swer is simple. They earn large sums 
from the tourist trade, and from in- 
surance, banking, and other services 
to foreigners. These earnings more 
than make up the difference between 
her imports and her exports. And 
enough is left over for Switzerland 
to be able to invest money abroad. 

Another unusual aspect of Switzer- 
land is that there is no such language 
as Swiss! Four languages are spoken. 
Seventy-two per cent of the Swiss 
speak German; French is spoken by 
20 per cent; and Italian by six per 
cent (see map). There is also a small 
group that speaks Romansh—a relic 
of the old Roman days. All four 
tongues are recognized : as national 
languages. 


To complicate matters further, 


Switzerland’s Newest Export 


SOUND FOR SALE 


HE SWISS HAVE A YELL FOR 
IT. Sorry, let’s start again. The 
Swiss have a word for a sort of singing 
that is rather like a yell. To “yodel” 
means to sing with a low chest tone, 
alternating with high tones. The re- 
sult is ear-splitting. . 
For hundreds of years, the Swiss 
have been yodeling at each other 


across mountain valleys. It used to be 


the best way of communicating with 
friends and neighbors in the rugged 
Alps. 

Now the Swiss have telephones, but 
that doesn’t stop them from 
In fact, a Swiss may ring up his 
and invite them over for a 
evening of yodeling. There are nu- 
merous yodeling clubs, not only in the 
Alps, but even in cities. And the yo- 


delers get together for national yodel- 
ing festivals that can be heard for 
miles. 


One young Swiss, a lusty yodeler, 
was looking round for a business op- 
portunity. He was doing well as a 
guide, good money escorting 
tourists to top of Alpine peaks. 
But he wanted something he could do 
—with profit—in his spare time. 

An American employed the guide 
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across the valley 
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about 57 per cent of the Swiss are 
Protestants, 41 per cent Roman Cath- 
olics, and the rest belong to various 
other creeds. 

The Swiss have learned to live to- 
gether in peace in spite of their dif- 
ferences. Indeed, they are proud of 
having shown the world that a na- 
tion can be united and prosperous 
while keeping such differences alive. 

Throughout, Switzerland there is 
strong local patriotism. Traditional 
fairs and festivals are a feature of 
life in every town and village. But 
from one end of the country to an- 
other marksmanship is a favorite pas- 
time. This is founded on the obliga- 
tion of every male Swiss to serve in 
the armed forces. Gymnastics, moun- 
tain climbing, soccer, skiing, hiking, 
and bobsledding are other wide- 
spread sports. 

Hardworking and ingenious, the 
Swiss are an outstanding example to 
the world. They have created wealth 
in a poor land, and are also one of 
the world’s most democratic people. 

The Swiss, moreover, are intensely 
proud of their record of living at 
peace with their neighbors. More 
than 400 years ago, the Swiss de- 
cided to adopt a policy of neutrality 
and since then they have never at- 
tacked another country (see “Birth- 
place of Neutrality,” pp. 14-15). 


The American was tremendously im- 
pressed, “Can you do that, too?” he 
asked. The guide obliged. 

“Will you teach me to yodel?” was 
the American’s next question. The 
guide was delighted to give him les- 
sons. 

The American returned home, leav- 
ing a very thoughtful guide. Now, it is 
rumored, the guide is working up a 

course to sell to Amer- 
icans, Its subject? “How to Yodel.” 
—Ouiver Bei 
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THE FLAG of democratic Switzerland is used for flagswing- 


ing—a@ popular pastime. Another diversion is rousing 
echoes across valleys with the long wooden alpenhorn. 
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——the happy Swiss claim that theif randy 
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QUALITY is the keynote of Swiss industrial 
production, whether the factory turns 
out watches, adding machines or turbines. 


UNIT ON SWITZERLAND 
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ROLLING EXPORT: Huge Swiss ch les of the many goods 
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sold abroad—are just the right shape for wheeling into a waitigg train. 
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Birthplace of Neutrality 


Today, as for the past 400 years, Switzerland seeks to avoid involvement in its neighbors’ disputes 


OR CENTURIES soldiering was an important source 

of income for the Swiss. European kings and em- 
perors used to hire Swiss troops to fight in their armies. 
But nowadays the Swiss have less dangerous ways of 
making a living. And instead of being famous as the 
home of brave soldiers, Switzerland is now famous as 
the birthplace of neutrality 

But every Swiss man still serves for a period of time 
in the Swiss armed forces. And more than a third of 


Switzerland’s government budget is for defense. For the _ 


Swiss believe in being so well armed that no nation will 
think it worthwhile to attack them. 

During its early history Switzerland often- had to 
fight. It was to defend themselves against the Hapsburg 
rulers of Austria that the men of three small communi- 
ties—Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden—formed an “Ever- 
lasting League” 667 years ago. Thus, in-1291, the foun- 
dations of the Swiss nation were laid. 

Through the centuries other communities joined the 
original group. Together, they repulsed many power- 
ful foes. In 1499, the Swiss defeated Emperor—Maxi- 
milian who ruled Austria and Germany. 

But they, in turn, suffered defeat at the beginning 
of the 16th century when they attempted to seize a 
part of Italy. After this reverse the Swiss decided to 
adopt a policy of armed neutrality. 

For nearly 300 years this policy worked. Switzerland 


Walmsley photo from aaleow 
THE LIVING PAST: The Pope’s Swiss Guard is the only relic 
of the days when European rulers. hired Swiss soldiers. 
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attacked no other country, nor was it attacked. But'the 
upheavals after the French Revolution engulfed Switz- 
erland. In 1798, French armies invaded the country. 

For several years France, under Napoleon, controlled 
Switzerland. But Napoleon’s defeat at the hands of the 
European powers freed the Swiss. At the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, Switzerland’s neutrality was guaran- 
teed by the European powers. Since that time Switzer- 
land’s borders have never been violated. 

When World War I broke out in 1914, the Swiss 
rapidly mobilized their army to guard their frontiers. 
But the warring European powers respected Swiss neu- 
trality. 

After the end of the war in 1918, Switzerland's po- 
sition as a neutral country in the center of Europe made 
it a natural choice as. the headquarters of the League 
of Nations. This international organization—similar to 
the United Nations—held its first meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1920. 

Switzerland joined the League and was allowed a 
special status in it. It was the only member nation whose 
right to military neutrality was acknowledged. 

The League failed to prevent World War II that 
raged from 1939 to 1945. This conflict provided the 
severest test of Swiss neutrality. When it began, the 
Swiss again mobilized their well-armed forces to guard 
their frontiers. Led by Hitler, Germany conquered much 
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THE LIVING PRESENT: The Swiss today defend their neutrality 
with a citizen’s army in which every man is obliged to serve. 
















of Europe, but the Swiss offered a haven to refugees. 
More than 250,000 persons fleeing German persecution 
found a shelter in Switzerland during the war years. 

Hitler was enraged with the Swiss but decided 
against attacking them. The trump cards held by the 
Swiss were the Simplon and St. Gotthard railway tun- 
nels, which lie in Swiss territory. These tunnels (one 
[2 miles long and the other nine) were vital links in 
the supply routes between Germany and its ally, Italy. 

Early in the war, the Swiss mined their great tun- 
nels. They were prepared to blow them up if Hitler 
tried to force his way into Switzerland. 

However, Switzerland was surrounded by German- 
dominated countries and had to trade with them or 
starve. As one Swiss official put it, “For six days a week 
we had to work for the Germans. But on the seventh 
day we prayed for their defeat.” 

The Swiss are proud of their record of neutrality and 
they also regard their form of government as one of the 
best in the world. 

The country is a federation of 22 cantons (similar to 
states in the U. S.). Each canton retains large powers 
of local control and zealously guards its rights against 
infringement by the federal government. 

The Federal Constitution is patterned on the U. S. 
Constitution in some respects. There are two chambers 
in the Federal Assembly. One is similar to the U. S. 
House of Representatives and has 196 members. The 
other chamber is similar to the U. S. Senate. It has 44 
members—two for each canton. 

But the “initiative” and the “referendum” limit the 
powers of the Assembly. The Swiss adopted these de- 
vices to prevent the federal government from becoming 
too powerful. Under the initiative, new legislation may 
be proposed by a petition signed by 50,000 or more 
voters. A referendum takes place when a proposed law 
is referred to the voters who decide whether it shall 
pass. In Switzerland, a referendum is held if a petition 
with at least 30,000 voters’ signatures is presented. 


A NEW PRESIDENT EACH YEAR 

The Swiss President is elected by the two chambers 
of the Assembly for the term of one year. His office is 
less important than that of the President of the U. S. 
He cannot veto legislation. He is only one of seven men 
who make up the Federal Council. These seven men 
jointly head the executive branch of the government. 

At present, the President of the Swiss Confederation 
is Thomas Holenstein (see page 10). 

Though Switzerland is a democracy, it is a male de- 
mocracy. Women are not allowed to vote. Perhaps the 
hottest issue in Swiss politics today is the national refer- 
endum that will be held in 1959 to decide whether 
women will get the vote. 

Whether the women win the vote or not, the one 
thing that will never change is—Switzerland’s firm pol- 
icy of neutrality. After World War II, Switzerland did 
not join the United Nations because it could not accept 
all the obligations of membership and also keep its strict 
neutrality. Similarly, Switzerland has remained neutral 
in the cold war between the West and the Communist 
bloc. But the Swiss are staunchly pro-West within the 
limits of their neutrality. Switzerland, with its long 
history of devotion to freedom has no use for Commu- 
nist tyranny. 
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Europe’s Neutrals 


OST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES are either mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) or of the Communist bloc. NATO is a mili- 
tary alliance against the Communist threat. The Com- 
munist-bloc lands of Europe are Soviet Russia and the 
seven nations controlled by Moscow. 

In addition to Switzerland (this issue), Sweden 
(October 3] issue) and Finland (November 7 issue) 
are neutrals—members neither of the Western Alliance 
nor of the Communist bloc. 

Austria and Ireland are also neutrals. Austria, 
though pro-West is neutral from necessity. Part of the 
country was occupied by the Soviet Army during and 
after World War Il. The Soviets agreed to withdraw 
only after a 1955 treaty provided for Austria’s neu- 
trality. 

The government of the Republic of Ireland, on the 
other hand, has freely chosen neutrality. But [reland 
is anti-Communist and Irishmen are ready to fight 
against tyranny. During World War II, when Lreland 
was neutral, many Irishmen joined the British forces 
to take part in that struggle. 

Thus we see that Switzerland, Sweden, and*Ireland 
have deliberately chosen neutrality. But Finland and 
Austria have had neutrality imposed on them by Soviet 
Russia. * : 

There is also Yugoslavia, a Communist country, not 


~ controlled by Moscow. Yugoslavia is “on the fence,” 


belonging neither to NATO nor, strictly speaking, to 
the Communist bloc. 

Spain occupies a special position. Though it is not 
a NATO member, it has a defense agreement with 
the U. S. Under this agreement the U. S. has set up 
bases in Spain. 

With the exception of Yugoslavia, all of Europe's 
neutral nations are anti-Communist. And Yugoslavia, 
though Communist, is at least for the moment, anti- 
Soviet: The only “allies” the Soviets have are those 
they hold by force. 
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By ISAAC ASIMOV 


gine before him carefully. It was a 
model of an engine first built by Thom- 
as Newcomen about 1705, sixty years 
before. The engine was used to pump 
water out of mines. The model be- 
longed to the University of Glasgow in 
Scotland, where Watt worked as a 
mathematical-instrument maker. 

“This isn’t working well,” the pro- 
fessor said. “Fix it!” 

In the engine, steam from boiling 
water was allowed to enter a chamber 
topped by a movable piston. The steam 
pressure pushed the piston upward. 
Fhen vold water was®run into the 
chamber to cool it. The steam con- 
densed and the piston sank. More 
steam; up went the piston. More cold 
water; down went the piston. The up 
and down motion of the piston worked 
the pump. 

The process took immense quantities 
of steam, thought Watt, and yet the 
engine worked so inefficiently. There 
was more power to steam than that. 

Watt, a trained engineer with an 
analytical mind, began to study steam 
scientifically. To exert maximum power, 
steam must first be as hot as possible. 
Then it must be converted to water as 
cold as possible. But wasn’t that what 
Newcomen’s engine did? 

One Sunday, early in the year 1765, 
Watt took a solitary walk, thinking. He 
came to a sudden halt. Why, of course! 
Steam was being wasted because at 
each step the chamber was being 
cooled down. The next gush of steam 
had to heat up the chamber before it 
could move the piston. 


FV es WATT studied the steam en- 


Concentrated Power 


Watt rushed back to his workshop 
and began putting together a new kind 
of steam engine. After the steam en- 
tered the Chamber and moved the pis- 
ton, it escaped through a valve into a 
second chamber cooled by running 
water. As the steam escaped, the piston 
sank. A new rush of steam into the first 
chamber wasted none of its power since 
that chamber was still hot. 

Watt had a steam engine that worked 
efficiently. His achievement was a tri- 
umph of technology, not of science. 
But that Sunday walk helped to change 
the firture of the world. 

The new steam engine replaced the 
old Newcomen machine almost at once 
in the mines. Watt kept making im- 
provement after improvement. For in- 
stance, he let steam enter the chamber 
at each end, thus pushing the piston 
both ways alternately. This increased 
the efficiency still more. 

Watt’s invention meant power! Be- 
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JAMES WATT 


He Started 
Two Revolutions 


fore Watt, there had been the muscles 
of man and of animals. There had been 
wind and falling water. But Watt made 
possible the first practical use of a 
power greater than any of them. (The 
unit of power called the “watt” is 
named in his honor.) Many of these 
uses he conceived himself. 

Steam engines could be used to drive 
heavy machinery. For the first time, 
large amounts of power could be con- 
centrated in a small area. Factories and 
mass production became possible. 

Furthermore, England was then short 
of charcoal for fuel. She had exhausted 
her forests. The timber that was left 
had to be reserved for the Navy. The 
alternative was coal. But coal mines 
were difficult to work because of water 
seepage. The Watt steam engine 
pumped out the water efficiently and a 
flood of cheap coal became available. 
Burning coal produced steam. Steam 
produced power. The Industrial Revo- 
lution had begun! 

Today, we are in a second Industrial 
Revolution. This one, too, dates back 
to an invention by James Watt. 

To keep the flow of steam into his 
engines constant, Watt made the steam 


Historic Breakthroughs 


... in Science 
EIGHTH IN A SERIES 


whirl two weights held by hinged rods 
to a vertical shaft. Gravity pulled those 
weights down, centrifugal force (as the 
weights whirled about) kept them up. 
If too much steam entered the cham- 
ber, the rotation of the weights became 
faster. They were forced up. This mo- 
tion partially closed a valve, choking 
off the steam. As the steam pressure 
fell, the weights rotated more slowly, 
dropped; and opened the valve. More 
steam could enter. 


Father of Automation 


Thus, the amount of steam was kept 
within narrow limits. The steam engine 
was equipped with a “brain” that could 
correct its failures automatically and 
continuously. This is what is meant by 
“automation.” Today, the science of 
automation has reached the point where 
whole factories can_be made to run 
without man’s interference, correcting 
their own errors by devices using the 
basic principle of James Watt's “centrif- 
ugal governor.” 

Watt was also an able and respected 
civil engineer who had much to do 
with the planning of bridges, canals 
and harbor facilities, He died on Au- 
gust 19, 1819, after a ripe and peaceful 
old age. He lived to see the Industrial 
Revolution well begun. But he never 
dreamed that he also had started a 
second Industrial Revolution that would 
not come into its own for nearly two 
centuries. 





T WAS a quiet summer's evening 

in Hollandale, a Minnesota farm- 
ing community of some 500 people. 
Suddenly a shrill siren shattered the 
stillness. People rushed out of doors 
and stared in horror at a small, 
flickering light on the horizon. A 
barn was burning, menacing farm- 
lands for miles around. 

The siren sounded a second time. 
Every member of Hollandale’s vol- 
unteer Fire Department responded— 
28 men and 16 teen-age boys. All 
through the night they fought the 
blaze, keeping it from the nearby 
crops. By morning, the last ‘dying 
embers had been extinguished and 
the fire fighters could return home— 
mission accomplished! 

Hollandale is justly proud of its 
Fire Department, and _ particularly 
of its teen-age members. Three years 
ago, these teen boys decided to take 
on this man-size job. Today every- 
one in Hollandale admits they have 
come through with flying colors. 

The idea of adding a “junior di- 
vision’ to the Fire Department orig- 
inated with Post 9 of Hollandale’s 
Explorer Scouts (Scouts of high 
school age). The Scouts offered to 
give the Fire Department a ~hand. 
It sounded fine. But firemen are a 
hard lot to convince. Only after a 
great deal of persuasion did they 
finally agree to “try the boys out.” 

A rigorous training course was set 
up. First on the program was traffic 


GOOD CITIZENS 


Teen-Age 
Fire Fighters 


Explorer Scouts in Hollandale (Minn.) 


prove they can do a man-size job 


Boy Scouts of America 


control. The Scouts were shown how 
to keep traffic moving at the scene 
of a fire and how to clear an area 
of bystanders. 

Next came the lessons in first aid. 
These were made as realistic as pos- 
sible to see how the Scouts would 
react in an emergency. One lesson 
was a little too “realistic.” The 
Scouts were shown a fire victim who 
needed immediate treatment. One 
of his legs was splattered with 
“blood,” seemingly a case of a cut 
artery. At the sight of so much 
“blood,” some of the younger Scouts 
turned pale. Fortunately, the “blood” 
turned out to be—tomato juice! 

Once the Scouts had mastered 
their lesson, they were given a test— 
at a real fire. Some were assigned to 
traffic control, others to first aid. 
The Scouts went through their paces 
without a -hitch. Impressed, the 


Fire Department decided that “their 
boys” were ready to learn more. 

Within the next few months, the 
teen-agers were drilled in nearly 
every phase of fire-fighting. Today 
they are full-fledged members of 
Hollandale’s Fire Department. They 
are not expected to “report for 
duty” during school hours. But at 
any other time—day or night—they 
must be ready to answer a call for 
help anywhere within a radius of 
144 miles from Hollandale. 

“These boys have proven their 
value,” was the message conveyed 
by Fire Chief Harley Wagner to 
World Week. “We couldn't do with- 
out them.” 

Hollandale has another reason to 
be pleased with this teen-age project. 
For years to’ come, it will have no 
problem finding qualified volunteer 
firemen. 


Bey Scouts of Americs 


REALISTIC REHEARSAL: First aid is part of the training for junior firemen. 
The lessons—as you can see—are made as true-to-life as possible. 





Words of Wisdom 


By Verjean Pecks, Le Mars Central H. S., Le Mars, lowa 


* Starred words refer to famous quotations 








Students are invited to 








submit original crossword 


‘or 

P Pp 
Ccholaatio M 

in 


Each puzzle ea be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 












































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. a Puzzle 
: olastic Maga- . 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers to this week's 





















































puzzle in next issue. 
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"1.&8. “Truth, crushed to earth, shall 
rise again,” said William 


10. Electrically charged particle. 

,t2. | Ronald’s A nei ' 

13. “What is ___ when honor is 
lost?” asked Publilius Syrus. 

15. Hawaiian garland. 

°17. “For dust thou art, and _ 
dust shalt thou return,” says Genesis. 

19. Large container for liquids. 

*20. “I got plenty of nothin’,” sings ___ 

21. Direct. 

22. “If this be treason, then make the 
most of , said Patrick Henry 

. Attempt. 

; Our continent (abbr. ) 

“A penny saved is a penny earned,” 
- advised Franklin (nickname). 
. Chart. 
“I have just begun to fight,” said this 
American sailor (last name ). 
“...And fired the shot heard ‘round 
the world,” wrote this famous Ameri- 
can poet (first name). 
Skill. 
. Not even. 
. Lines (abbr.). 
Craft. 
2. Exclamation of greeting. 
3. Tell a lie. 
Tilt. 
“I do not choose to run for Presi- 
dent,” said this man (nickname). 
7. Not imaginary. 
9. Industrious black insect. 
. Go by. 
Color of blood. 
Possesses. 

. “Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable,” said this Sena- 
tor (first name ). 

“I only regret that I have but one life 
to lose for my country,” said this pa- 
triot (first name ) 


“The business of America is business,” 
said this President (first name). 


2. Raise. 

3. Parcel of land. 

. In printing, half an em. 
3. Railroad (abbr.). 


“Don’t fire until see the whites 
of their eyes,” said W. Prescott. 

and the King of Siam. 
“These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” he said (first name). 
“We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours,” this naval officer wrote (last 
name ). 


. Dine. 
5. Biblical character. 

. This year in science (abbr.). 
8. Silvery coating on cans. 


. First in war, first inf peace, and 
first in the hearts m4 his countrymen, 
sai 


25. Middle name of No. 82 Across. 
. Snake that crushes its prey. 
3. Seine. 

29. Chinese Red boss, —__ 
. Postpaid (abbr.). 


Tse-tung. 


“Woman is the’ lesser man,” _ wrote 
poet ______, Lord ‘Tennyson. 
“Let us have peace,” said this Gen 
eral and President (last name). 


7. “The world must be made safe for 


democracy” (last name). 


. Not tell the truth. 


The Cotton State (abbr.). 


. Trinitrotoluene (abbr.). 
2. Owns. 
. Cows live in this building. 
. Ready money. 
. Same as No. 15 Across. 
. Light touch. 


“As never before, the essence of war 
is fire, famine, and pestilence,” this 
living President said (initials). 


. Exclamation of delight. 








AT 
WORK 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


maestro (p. 5)—an Italian word 
meaning “master.” Maestro is used to 
desgribe a master of any art, especially 
a musical composer, conductor, or 
teacher. 

podium (p. 5)—a raised platform, 
such as the one from which a conductor 
leads an orchestra. 

Zurich (p. 10)—the largest city in 
Switzerland and an industrial and com- 
mercial center. The manufacture of 
machinery, such as textile machinery, 
Diesel engines, machine tools, and type- 
writers is carried on in and around 
Zurich. The city also contains important 
banks and insurance businesses. 

Bern (p. 10)—the capital of Switzer- 
land and the seat of the federal govern- 
ment since 1848. Not an important com- 
mercial or manufacturing center, Bern 
is much visited by tourists because of its 
beautiful old buildings. 

Geneva (p. 10)—Swiss city that was 
the headquarters of the League of Na- 
tions. Geneva became one of the great 
Protestant centers of Europe after the 
reformer, John Calvin, settled there in 
1536. The city was, at that time, an 
independent republic. It became part 
of Switzerland at the beginning of the 
19th century. The site of a famous uni- 
versity, Geneva is also the headquarters 
of the International Red Cross and the 
European headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden (p. 
14)—the three cantons (communities) 
whose alliance in 1291 was the begin- 
ning of the Swiss nation. At that time 
these three small regions in the moun- 
tains controlled a trade route between 
Germany and Italy that crossed the Alps 
via the St. Gotthard pass. 


Say It Right! 

Ernest Ansermet .(p. 
an-ser-MAY. 

Suisse Romande (p.5)—sweess ROH- 
mand, 

maestro (p. 5)—MY-stroh. 

Quesada (p. 5)—keh-SAH-dah. 

Jura (p. 10)—JOOR-ah. 

Zurich (p. 10)—ZOO-rick. 

Bern (p. 10)—behrn (short é). 

Lausanne (p.10)—low-ZAN. 

yodel (p. 11)—YOH-del. 

Uri (p. 14)—OO-reh. 

Schwyz (p. 14)—shveets. 

Unterwalden (p. 14)—OON-ter- 
VAHL-den 


5)—air-NEST 





éé ‘ 
Dad gave me the car 
to drive to the Big Game” 


“TODAY'S THE BIG GAME and Dad’s letting 
me take the car and the gang. He knows we'll 
get there—and back—safely cause we get our 
thrills at the game, not on the road. That’s 
why he lets me take the car on big dates.” m Se 
“LOOKING OUT BEFORE PULLING OUT 
is a good way to avoid accidents. It takes 
a second—and can save a life.” 


“MAKING SURE THE MIRROR’S RIGHT 
helps me make sure I can see what's be- 
hind me before I pull over or makeaturn.” 


“PULL CLOSE TO THE CURB when you pick up “KIDS ARE A CAUTION—particularly when they’re playing near the street. 
passengers and you'll never block traffic. It’s I always slow down—you never know when a little boy or girl will chase 
easier to get into the car, too.” a ball out into the street.” 


Cieneral 
Motors 


Young Drivers Can Be Safe Drivers 


“WE'RE HERE FOR THE KICKOFF in plenty of time because we gave ourselves 
plenty of time to get here. And after the game, I'll drive safely to the victory 
party, too. Dad knows I drive that way, that’s why I get the car.” 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the answers based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit. 


1. What does the cartoonist mean by “world turmoil”? 








2. What situation in the world today can be cited as 





an example of world turmoil? -§ 


8. How does Switzerland’s geography help keep it 


out of Europe’s troubles? Saeed 


4. If we could peek over the mountains, we would 
see that Switzerland has common borders with _____., 


~~ peewee. 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. What is the capital of Switzerland? 


2. Is Switzerland larger or smaller in size than New 


Jersey? 





3. The mountains of Switzerland cover about two 


thirds of its area. True or false? 


4. Does Switzerland grow enough food to meet its 


ewn needs? 


5. Is dairying a major or minor industry in Switzer- 


land? 


6. Does 


Switzerland import or ‘export watches? 


7. Textile: machinery, electrical apparatus, machine 
tools are all outstanding Swiss products. True or false? 


8. Four languages are spoken in Switzerland—French, 
___, Italian, and Romansh. 


9. Do Swiss women have the right to vote? 1 


10. The government of Switzerland can be described 


as a 





11. The Swiss make great use of —____ 
as a source of energy. 


12. The League of Nations had its headquarters in 


a wty of 52 es 


ill. TIME-LINE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


—Napoleon | controls Switzerland. 


._The League of Nations selects Switzerland for its 
freadquarters. 


__European kings hire Swiss soldiers for their armies. 


__Congress of Vienna guarantees Swiss neutrality. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. What makes the tourist trade so important to 


Switzerland? 








2. Although lacking important natural resources, 
Switzerland is, nevertheless, a country with a high 





standard of living. Explain. 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 


_ the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 


Questions I, II, and III. Total, 100. 





Clothes .:.Clothes...Clothes... 


(or, why I want a SINGER for Christmas!) 


No busy gal ever has enough clothes.- But .. . 
you can have-more things (out of the same clothing 
allowance) if you get a SINGER for Christmas. 


SINGERS are so easy torun... you can whip up 
a good-looking outfit right off the bat. And you 
get free lessons—including the latest short-cuts in 


fashion sewing! 


At right: The famous FEATHERWEIGHT*! World’s 
favorite electric portable, and no wonder. Weighs a 
scant 11 pounds. And it does the job of a full-sized 
SINGER* Sewing Machine, even on heavy fabrics. 


Tell Santa ...SINGER’S new low prices start at only *89.50! 


New! Young-Budget SINGER .. . brand- 
new beauty (and Santa will find it at- 
tached toa beautiful little price tag). Sews 
forward and back. Comes in a portable 
case, or a handsome furniture cabinet. 


Handsome modern cabinet for yourroom 
holds the sINGER of Your choice. Only 
SINGER has so many versatile console 
models. And you can get them in fin- 
ishes to match the furniturein yourroom, 


Fabulous SLANT-O-MATIC* by SINGER. 
Absolutely the “end” in sewing machines. 
Smoothest straight and fancy stitching... 
even sews on buttons. You just “tune” a 
knob. Portable or cabinet models. 


In beige or black. $9.95. 


Notions for Aunt Bess . . 
fitted sewing boxes from $3.98—or how 
about a SINGER Scissors Set? 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


# Listed in your phone book under 
“SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY } 


Economy Portable .. . a rea! “‘find’’ for 
Sanfa. Gives you the sewing confidence 
you get only with a SINGER, and new low 
price includes case. Stitches any fabric 
- . . sews in reverse for backtacking. 


SINGER gifts you can give! 


For little Sis .. . SEWHANDY*, miniature 
SINGER that sews smoothly... safely. 


. beautiful 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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New medicated acne stick 
nips blemishes 


in the bud 





Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 
spreading...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
Yee — I grows into a big yey HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind o WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 

; PIMPLES ...TO PREVENT 


blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick BLOOMING, SPREADING 


that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. --- EVEN SCARRING 


Today’s most effective treatment 1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
for pimples trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 


‘ tissue. 
From the very first time you dab it on, 


Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
any other product you could buy before. oil that blemishes thrive on. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
ishes just seem to melt away. heal tissue before permanent 
Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab scarring begins. 

with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 4. Combats re-infection—combats 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- the bacteria that make blemishes 
nal odor. grow and spread. 


Ask your own doctor. He knows thisnew *  gKIN-TONED-CONCEALS 


greaseless formula is so effective and so ELPS 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — ee neg 


you'll be so glad you did. 


Sentor is perfect for men. No perfumed B= 


odor. Won't shaw. Quick, clean, greaseless 
Q _- ONLY 


$150 


MO FED. TAX 


Also available in Canada 


a. 
}* * Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 





Ask Gay Head 


Q. My girl's parents allowed us to be 
together a lot until they saw how much 
we liked each other. Now they've settled 
on our age difference to keep us apart. 
What should we do? We feel that if our 
ages make that much difference, we 
would soon realize it ourselves and that 
would be the end of that. This way we 
just sit wondering and my school grades 
are going down. 


A. You feel as if you're being pun- 
ished when you haven’t done anything 
wrong. That’s a tough spot to be in. 
It’s even tougher when you realize that 
loud protests will only convince Sue’s 
parents that they’re right, that you and 
Sue dre very serious. 

Sue may or may not be too young 
to date you, but she certainly is too 
young to forget that her first loyalty 
belongs to her parents. If they want her 
to stop seeing you, don’t ask her to date 
you on the sly. If they want her to go 
out with other boys, don’t ask her not 
to. It’s a bitter pill to swallow, but it 
may be the cure. It’s possible Sue will 
be able to date you again when she’s 
established herself in dating other boys. 

It will be a long-term’ project, but if 
Sue’s important, she'll be worth the 
wait. When. you're reconciled to that, 
you'll be able to keep up with your 
studying. That has long-term impor- 
tance, too. 


Q. My dad won't let me stay out 
later than 11 o'clock even if I'm going 
to a dance or party. How can I get him 
to let me stay out a little longer? 


A. The more time you spend on a 
date, the more time your parents have 
to worry about you. If you can find a 
way to cut down their “worrying time,” 
you may be able to increase your 
“dating time.” Here are three sug- 
gestions. 

Promise to call home before you 
leave the dance or party. Your dad will 
know exactly where you are until 
you call, and then there won’t be much 
time to worry about you before you are 
back home. . 

Before you ask for permission for a 
date, know the details of the plans. 
If you can give your dad a step by step 
description. of how you'll be spending 
your time (including, perhaps, the fact 
that Dick Sherman’s father will drive 
you home), he might be less concerned 
about the time of your return. 

Ask your father if you may invite 
your date in for a cup of hot chocolate. 
Then you can be home at 11 but have 
a date a little while longer. 





How Would 
You Solve [t? 


Advance Notice 


STEVE SHIFTED HIS WEIGHT 
from one foot to the other as he stood 
waiting for the mimeograph machine to 
come to a stop. He was running off a 
notice which would go to all the teach- 
ers in Sedgwick High. It announced 
a compulsory assembly for all students 
at the close of school on Friday. 

As the copies rolled from the mime- 
ograph machine, Steve made a game 
of reading one line of the notice on 
each sheét before the next sheet fell 
on top. The purpose of the assembly, 
he read, was to tell the students about 
the proposed Student Council. Each 
class at Sedgwick High had its class 
officers, but now there was to be a 
new student organization headed by 
seniors. It would govern the entire stu- 
dent body ‘ind co-ordinate the activities 
of each class. 

The mimeograph machine clicked to 
a halt and Steve gathered the notices 
together in a neat pile. He was pleased 
with the results of his work and with 
himself. Now there was no need for 
him to sit through a long assembly. 
Although a compulsory assembly meant 
everyone had to go, this time the rule 
didn’t apply to him. Why should he go 
when he knew in advance what would 
be said? 

e ° © 

1. What do you think of Steve’s de- 
cision not to go to the assembly? Does 
he have a good reason for not going? Do 
you think something important might 
be said at the assembly which wasn’t 
said in the notice? Do you think he has 
the right to excuse himself? Should he 
have asked permission to be excused? 
Do you think. it would have been 
granted? 

2. Do you think it was.a fair rule 
that all students had to go to the as- 
sembly? What would you do if you 
thought a rule was unfair? Would you 
break itP Would you try to have it 
changed? 

8. Would you say it was all right to 
skip a class if you knew the lesson for 
the day? Why or why not? Is that 
similar to what Steve is doing? Is it 
up to you to decide when you should 
follow a rule and when you should 
break it? Why do .we need to have 
rules? Are they a way of keeping order 
among a group of people? Give your 
ideas on what might happen if every- 
one decided not to obey the law. 
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Hallmark Hall of Fame 


presents 


The Original Broadway Stars 
ALFRED DRAKE 


PATRICIA MORISON 


in television premiere of 


“KISS ME, KATE” 


also starring 


JULIE WILSON *« BILL HAYES - HARVEY LEMBECK 


with Cole Porter’s unforgettable music 


November 20th— 90 lilting, 
rollicking minutes on NBC-TV 
Color and Black and White 


9-10:30 EST and PST 
8-9:30 CST 7-8:30 MST 


Veit 


When you care enough 
to send the very best. 
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Words tui 


Popular 


Destination Moon (RCA Victor). As 
far as outer space is concerned, the sci- 
entists are years behind the songwriters, 
as the Ames Brothers prove in this ro- 
mantic, very danceable album. East of 
the Sun, Moonglow, and Stella by Star- 
light are particularly astronomical. 


Classical 

Glenn Gould (Columbia). Usually 
associated with Bach programs, young 
Glenn Gould presents two by Mozart 
(Sonata No. 10 in C Major and the 
Bach-influenced Fantasia and Fugue in 
C Major) and Haydn’s Sonata No. 3 in 
E Flat Major. 


Jazz 


Monk’s Music (Riverside). The un- 
predictable genius of pianist-composer 
Thelonius Monk is showcased in a half 
dozen originals by an all-star septet. 
Coleman Hawkins (tenor), Ray Cope- 
land (trumpet) and Gigi Gryce (alto) 





Prettiest dress in the world 
won't help a bad complexion 


... but here’s a new kind of skin care that will! 


That dream dress can’t make you 
look like a dream girl if your skin is 
broken out! But Noxzema can help 
you have the soft, smooth complexion 
that’s a must for a girl who wants to 
look truly lovely: Here’s how. 


A.M. and P.M. wash your face with 
Noxzema just as if you were using 
soap. Greaseless Noxzema washes off 
with water ... leaves your skin soap- 
clean. Let Noxzema work for you 
during the day—it’s invisible, sinks 
right into your skin. Pat a little extra 


on blemishes* at night, let Noxzema 
work while you sleep. 

The famous Noxzema formula has 
5 medicinal ingredients to help clear 
up blemishes* fast ... help keep your 
skin clear, too. Remember, Noxzema 
has helped millions of girls clear up 
teen-age skin problems. It’s America’s 
No. 1 blemish cream! 

Get Noxzema at any drug or cos- 
metic counter—see what a change 
comes over your complexion! 49¢, 67¢, 
89¢, $1.28, plus tax. *Externally-caused 





rate a listen on Ruby, My Dear and 
Epistrophy. Monk and Art Blakey 
(drums) explore unusual rhythms. 

Jazz New York (Dot). There’s a riot 
of young talent on this disk, brought 
together by Manny Albam. Especially 
bright and inventive are altoist Gene 
Quill, Donald Byrd on trumpet, and 
Bobby Brookmeyer, trombone. 


Pick o’ the Pops 


Mercury’s big new voice belongs to 
Ernestine Anderson...,Roger Williams 
(Kapp) pulls a “Cliburn” with the Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto on a 45....Prez 
Prado’s Guaglione is pronounced a “hit” 
for Victor. —Bos SLOAN 
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Wi Tops, don’t miss. “iMMGood. 
“Fair “Save your money. 


MiAAHOUSEBOAT (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Jack Rose. Directed by Mel 
Shavelson.) . 

Cary Grant, playing a widower and 
father in this amusing comedy, admits 
that adults find him charming and 
debonair—but to his three kids, he’s a 
dud. So it’s up to Cary to un-dud him- 
self with his youngsters, who are bored 
with Washington and with their father, 
a lawyer who understands the State De- 
partment better than he does his chil- 
dren. His eight-year-old (Charles Her- 
bert) meets up with Sophia Loren, an 
Italian visitor trying to escape from her 
father and high society. Cary mistakes 
her for a maid and hires her. They move 
to a houseboat on the Potomac and 
immediately the children are won to 
Sophia (whe is lots of fun, even if she 
can’t cook), 


MiiTHE BARBARIAN AND THE 
GEISHA (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Eugene Frenke. Directed by John 
Huston.) 

In 1856, Townsend Harris became 
the first foreign diplomat to enter for- 
bidden Japan. Although the way had 
been paved for this American through 
a treaty made by Commodore Perry, the 
Japanese still resented “foreign barbari- 
ans.” This film tells of the frustrating 
and often painful experiences through 
which Harris (John Wayne) and his 
interpreter (Sam Jaffe) went as they 
waited to be presented to the Shogun— 
and what happened afterward. The 
story is told from two points of view: 
that of the wise, patient Harris, and 
that of the geisha girl (played by Eiko 
Ando), assigned to entertain the Ameri- 
can barbarian. —Paie T. Hartunc 
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Show of the Week: A fine new Sunday 
afternoon program, The NBC Kaleido- 
scope, is able to turn its cameras any- 
where, and this Sunday, Nov. 16, the 
program focuses on the problems of the 
American Indians in the 20th century. 
NBC newsman Robert McCormick will 
take the Blackfoot and Flathead tribes 
in Montana as examples. Called “The 
American Stranger,” the program is a 
far cry from the movie and TV west- 
erns ‘we're so used to. 

» As we were saying (!), Walt Disney 
Presents part two of its time-to-time 
series, “Texas John Slaughter,” the real- 
life U. S. Marshal. Tom Tryon stars on 
ABC-TV, tonight, Friday, Nov. 14. 

» Perry Como invites the Adlers, Sally 
Ann (Howes) and Dick, to his NBC- 
TV show, Saturday, Nov. 15. . Dick 
Adler is the songwriter behind “Damn 
Yankees,” “Pajama Game,” and the re- 
cent TV show, “Little Women.” Sally 
Ann is Liza in “My Fair Lady.” 

> The little-known and rarely under- 
stood “Russo-Finnish War” comes un- 
der the scrutiny of The Twentieth Cen- 
tury, CBS-TV, Sunday, Nov. 16. 

» A lighthearted story of “Betty, the 
Pioneer Woman” is the fare for Father 
Knows Best, CBS-TV, Monday, Nov. 
17. As part of a Founder’s Day celebra- 
tion, Betty and a young man haul a 
cart 12 miles—with a surprise finish. 
Dick York is the guest star. The Voice 
of Firestone, ABC-TV, highlights Paul 
Lavalle and The Band of America, 
singer Martha Wright, and the Univer- 
sity of Ohio Glee Club. 

p A valuable lesson is taught on Naked 
Cify, the all-New York adventure series 
on ABC-TV, Tuesday, Nov. 18: Notify 
the police when your family goes away 
on vacation. (The culprit is a milkman- 
burglar!) Melvyn Douglas,.The Mc- 
Guire Sisters, and Kaye Ballard will be 
guests on The Garry Moore Show 
(CBS-TV). 


r Another major event this week-is on 
NBC-TV’s The Hallmark Hall of Fame, 


Thursday, Nov. 20. An all-star cast 
(Patricia Morison, Alfred Drake, Julie 
Wilson, Bill Hayes, and Harvey Lem- 
beck) will be in Cole Porter’s “Kiss Me 
Kate,” tailored for TV. It’s a lively mu- 
sical about a group. of actors before, 
during, and after a performance of 
Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew.” 
Check your local papers for time-and 

channel of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 











Sylvania’s tiny, powerful zirconium-filled M-25 did this lighting job 


Sylvania BLUE DOT light 
is always right in step! 


Timing is the key to a smartly executed 
dance step. Timing is also the key to a 
crisp, clear flash picture. 

That’s why more people insist on 
Sylvania Blue Dots, the flashbulb that 
always gives the exact amount of light 
at precisely the instant it’s wanted. 

Famous Sylvania dependability is 
the result of the highest standards of 
manufacture, testing and inspection. 
Over 90% foil dispersion within each 
Blue Dot Flashbulb gives you un- 
matched light uniformity and reach. 
The quick-break filament, pioneered by 
Sylvania, peaks precisely each time. 
Three rigid tests are given all bulbs 


during production. One test actually 
puts each bulb through an electronic 
“glow” trial run. 
100% final inspection is given every 
bulb before leaving the factory. And the 
Blue Dot itself is your personal fresh- 
ness check each time you use the bulb. 
Next time, flash the fun with depend- 
able Blue Dots. Sylvania offers you the 
only complete line of flashbulbs. 


SYLVANIA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs! 


Sylvania Light Products, Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y 





Away 
Down South 
in Dixie 


STACY AND TRACEY 


“MpILLY STACY has more ability than 

any quarterback I’ve ever coached. 
He does everything well—runs, passes, 
kicks, and plays defensé. There isn’t a 


better quarterback in college football.” 


The fellow who said that is Coach 
Wade Walker of Mississippi State. Sure, 
he may be a bit prejudiced. But make 
no mistake about Billy. He’s really great. 





The outstanding back in the rugged 
Southeastern Conference, Billy guided 
the Maroons to their best season in a 
decade last year—6-2-1. 

The setbacks were to Auburn, the 
nation’s No. 1 team (15-7), and to the 
Gator Bowl] champs, Tennessee (14-9). 
A break or two and the losses might 
have gone the other way. 





MacGregor 
Basketball and 
Goal combina- 

tions from $6.95 





Today's finest basketballs are made by MacGregor. For the 20th consec- 
utive year, the MacGregor basketball has been named the official ball for 
all intercollegiate games in Madison Square Garden! At quality sporting 


goods stores-everywhere. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


BASEBAL 


DALL 


FOOT 


BALL - ,OLF TENN]! 





As a soph in 1956, Billy was one of 
the nation’s leaders in total offense with 
1,077 yards. He didn’t quite equal this 
total last season, but was even more 
valuable because of his tremendous de- 
fense. He was named to every All-Con- 
ference team and also was picked on 
the second team of a nationally famous 
All-American. 

Now get this: Football isn’t Billy’s 
first love! His No. 1 sport is track. A 
fine hurdler and sprinter, he hopes to 
make the Olympic team some day. 
Then he'd like to play some pro foot- 
ball. 

A rangy 6-foot-l-inch, 185-pounder 
from Winona ( Miss.) High, Billy made 
sure of his cheers this year by marry- 
ing the head majorette of the Mississippi 
State band. And when he graduates, 
he’s going to leave a couple of Stacys 
behind at State. Brother Benny is a 
sophomore guard, while kid brother 
Bobby plays with the freshman team. 

One of the nice things about Billy 
is that he takes -his fame so modestly 
and believes in helping others. He is 
very active in religious youth work. 
During the past summer, he directed 
the ‘softball program of the Baptist 
Church in Tupelo, Miss. 

Billy's. favorites line up as follows: 
movies—Rock Hudson and June Ally- 
son; music—Perry Como and Stan Ken- 
ton’s band; school subject—history; and 
hobby—hunting. For his most thrilling 
moment, he chooses the 1956 Louisiana 
State game. (And why not—Billy scored 
three touchdowns, passed for a fourth, 
set up a fifth, and punted tremen- 
dously! ) 

So far this season, Billy has been 
terrific in steering the team to) victories 
over Florida, Memphis State, and Ar- 
kansas State. Only Tennessee has man- 
aged to nose them out (so far), 13-8. 





OHN TRACEY is simply the end at 

Texas A. & M. Standing 6-3 and 
weighing 220, he blocks like a buffalo, 
flicks off tacklers like flies when he 
catches a pass, and hits like a steam- 
roller on defense. 

John is a solid choice for All- 
American. In his team’s first five games, 
he caught 13 passes for 152 yards— 
putting him No. 13 in the country in 
pass receiving. 

But he never played football in high 
school! At Northeast High in Phila- 
delphia, he played basketball. “I just 
wasn’t interested in football. I didn’t 
know what I was missing.” 

After graduating, he received no col- 
lege offers. He went to work for a 
couple of years, then was drafted by 
the Army. He began playing football at 
Camp Atterbury in Indiana. His platoon 
sergeant interested him in the game, 
and by mid-season he was playing end 
on the camp team. 

When his outfit was moved to Fort 
Carson, Colorado, John went out for 
football again. His coach, Chet Lew- 
kaski, had played for Coach Bear 
Bryant at Kentucky, and after watching 
John a few times he wrote the Bear— 
then at Texas A. & M.—to come up and 
take a look at him. 

Bryant liked what he saw and told 
Tracey to keep in touch. Upon being 
discharged in 1655, John wrote to 
Coach Bryant and the Bear said sure, 
come on ahead. So the ex-G.l. en- 
trained for Texas A. & M. on a mail- 
order scholarship! 

He beat out a high school All- 
American end of the freshman team 
and became a regular on the varsity 
as a soph. A great natural pass-catcher 
and tackler, he made the All-Southwest 
team in his very first year! 

Injuries hobbled him in 1957. But 
he had a calcium deposit removed from 
his ankle last spring, and much is ex- 
pected of him this year. In fact, he’s 
one of the team captains. His team- 
mates call him “Pops” or “Dad” because 
of his age—25. 

Married, majoring in’ industrial tech- 
nology, John lists his favorites as fol- 
laws: movies—John Wayne; music— 
Frank Sinatra and Ray Anthony’s band; 
school subject—science; and ~hobby— 
swimming and sports. 

His ambition is to play pro* football 
and then run a sporting goods store. 


Oldest H.S. Game 


>» What do you know: another claim 
to the oldest high school gridiron 
rivalry! We've already mentioned the 
Baltimore City College-Baltimore Poly- 
tech Institute high school classic (started 
in 1888, with 70 games played) and 
the Boston Latin-Boston English game 
(started in 1887, with 72 contests 
played). 


Acting on a tip from Gary Gruen- 
wald of Princeton, Wis., we got in 
touch with Roy E. Quant, former ath- 
letic director at Englewood H. S., 
Chicago. And he told us that Engle- 
wood has played its city rival, Hyde 
Park High, 76 times! 

Oddly, though, the series isn’t older 
than the other two. This one got going 
in 1889, but in several of the years the 
teams played each other twice. Can 
anyone offer a topper? 

Oldest prep school game is Andover 
(Mass.) versus Exeter (N. H.). First 
game—1877! Have played 80 times. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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eproduced from your 
favorite sna or 
portrait with an 
excitingly different 
silk finish... Perfect 
carrying size, 2'/2” x 31/2” 
WE PAY POSTAGE! 
POCKET PHOTO CO. 
Box N-314, Hillside,N.J. 





Money Back 
Guaranteed! 
Send 25¢ for 


> Extra - Fast 
Service 




















Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 








Now!) 
Cuticura helps 


teen-age skin faster than ever 


“Full Treatment” Usually 
Relieves Pimples Within 
5 Days, Many Doctors Report 


Never before have blackheads and 
pimples yielded so fast and skin 
made ever so much lovelier—softer, 

smoother, fresher, more radiant! 
For sensational results get the full 
Cuticura treatment: 


1. Mild, superemollient Cuticura 
Soap for lather-massage. This is 


vitally important. 


2. Healing, softening Cuticura Oint- 
ment to relieve blackheads, pimples. 
3. Fast-acting Cuticura Medicated 
Liquid to cleanse antiseptically, re- 
move excess oiliness, check blemish- 


spreading bacteria and 


speed heal- 


ing. At drug counters everywhere. 


Buy all 3 and see! 


Cuticura has said for years — 
wishing won't help your skin, Cuticura will! 
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1958 Third Prize, 
Still Life Classification, 
Arthur Tress, Brooklyn, New York 


Regional Deadlines for 


© Beautiful silk finish paper SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO Photography Awards are 


© Wallet size 2°4” x 3'2” late January and early February. 
©@ Just pennies per picture 


Just send $1 with your favorite . pri c Te k dli oO 
portrait or snapshot (returned OS o know the deadline for your 
unharmed), STK region see your camera club advisor, your 


You will be glad you did! 
local ANSCO dealer, or send for Rules Booklet todiy! 
Send 25¢ for extra 


Super-speed service 
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Money Back Guaranteed! (5 4 
ee Se Rad 
WALLET PHOTO CO 
Box B-314, Hillside, N. J. 

25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
1 enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 

g 1 enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 

@ will return unharmed. 
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SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO Photography Awards 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please rush me the 1959 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO Photography Awards rules booklet. 


Name 








Address 














City. oe Zone State. 








Seniors! 





You can WIN an ART SCHOLARSHIP 
in the 


1959 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
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plus special awards and prizes 


The Schools and Colleges listed below offer one or more tuition scholarships to seniors 


Akron Art Institute School of Design 

American Academy of Art, Chicage 

Arizona State College, Tempe (2 four-year scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnati (2 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art School of the Seciety of Arts and Crafts, Detroit 

Art Students League of New York (5 scholarships) 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Bradley University, Peoria 

Burnley School of Professional Art, Seattle 

California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakland (5 scholarships, 1 full- 
tuition and 4 half-tuition) 

California Schoo! of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, College of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh 
(2 scholarships) 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles 

Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colorade State College, Greeley (Colorado residents only) 

Columbus Art School (3 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Hartford Art School of The University of Hartford 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. (Pennsylvania residents only) 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design (2 scholarships) 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Milwaukee-Downer College (4-year scholarship) 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern Schoo! of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry, Philadelphia (2 scholarships) 

Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art Academy, Washington, D. C. 


New England School of Art, Boston 

New York-Phoenix School of Design 

New York School of Interior Design 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 

Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Rochest Institute .of Technology, Dept. of Art & Design 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco (2 scholarships) 

San Antonie Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (3 scholarships) 

School of Dayten Art Institute 

School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (2 scholarships) 

School of Visual Arts, New York (2 three-year scholarships) 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Silvermine Guild School of Art, New Canaan, Conn. (2 scholarships) 

Stetson University, Deland, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 twe-year scholarships) 

Texas Academy of Art, Houston (Texas residents only) 

Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships for women) 

Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Trenton Junior College (Two-year scholarship) 

Tyler School of Fine Arts of Temple University, Philadelphia 

University of Alabama, University (2 four-year scholarships, 1 for 
Alabama student, 1 for out-of-state student) ; 

University of Louisville, Allen R. Hite Art Institute 

University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University ef Tulsa 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 


Special Scholarships 

The “American Artist’ Magazine National Scholarship 

—a grant of $500 to the scholarship candidate showing a combination 
of outstanding creative ability and high academic standing. 

Famous Artists Scheols Home-Study Scholarships 

—courses in commercial art and illustration for a candidate from each 
sponsored region, for applicants whe cannot leave home te attend a 
resident school. 





GET SCHOLARSHIP DETAILS TODAY: Ask your art instructor or write for the 1959 Rules Book to— 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Gat Rit of 
EMBARRASSING BLEMISHES 
AND OILY SKIN 

























The MERCOLIZED WAX 
CREAM 7-NIGHT PLAN 
Clears, Beautifies Com- 
plexion WHILE YOU SLEEP! 


Follow this simple 7-Night Plan for 
quick, sure results. Use medicated 
Mercolized Wax Cream each night for 
1 week. Then see how fast teen-age skin 
problems are brought under controlas 
(1) unsightly blemishes dry up and 
clear away (2) blackheads dissolve 
and enlarged pores shrink (3) exces- 
sive oiliness disappears. Not a cover- 
up cosmetic. Mercolized Wax Cream’s 
antiseptic action works under theskin 
surface. Start using it today. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. 


ercolized 


WAX CREAM 








ED BROWN, 


Star quarterback of 
the Chicago Bears, 4 









“When you play 
football, wear a 
good supporter’ 


Running, twisting, blocking, falling—in touch 
or tackle—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport you need a 
good supporter. Take Ed Brown's advice. 
Wear a good supporter... get a Bike 
at your local sporting goods store. More 
athletes have worn Bike than any other brand. 


Sold only by sporting goods deolers 


Tee 


™ KENDALL <« 


Bike WES SALES OIVISION 
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Souvenir 


A fisherman was hauled into court 
for catching ten more black bass than 
the law allowed. “Guilty or not guilty?” 


asked the + 
“Guilty,” “iid the sportsman. 


“Ten dallars and costs,” said the 
judge. : 

After paying the fine cheerfully, the 
defendant asked, “And now, your hon- 
or, I'd like several copies of the court 
record to show my friends.” 


Ideas for Better Living 


The Drawback 


Every year, the Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, farmer complained about the crops 
and weather; it was too wet or too dry; 
there were too many weeds, or not 
enough wheat, there was no market, 
or prices were down. 

But a year came when he got a huge, 
bumper crop; prices were soaring; and 
his bank account was bulging. 

“Pretty good year, you have to ad- 
mit,” a neighbor commented. 

“Middling,” he allowed, “but terrible 


hard on the soil.” 


E. C. Vogel, Liberty 


Secret Message 


A jockey who had just booted home 
a long-shot was greeted excitedly by 
the horse’s owner. “Tell me please what 
it was that you whispered in my horse’s 
ear to make him run so fast.” 

“Oh,” said the jockey, “all I did was 
recite poetry to him.” 

“Poetry?” screamed the owner in dis- 
belief. 

“Sure,” answered the jockey. “Roses 
are red, Violets are blue; Horses that 
lose—are made into glue!” 

Ideas for Better Living 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Puzzled Pet 


On arriving home from school, six- 
year-old Robert went into the back yard 
to see his pet rabbit. He grabbed the 
little animal by the ears, tapped him 
gently, and bellowed out “two and 


two.” This ritual went on until his 
mother came out. 
Observing her son’s actions, she 


asked the reason for his peculiar be- 
havior. 

“Well,” the youngster replied, push- 
ing the pet aside. “Teacher told us 
today that rabbits multiply rapidly, but 
this dumb bunny can’t even add!” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
ii Tops, don’t miss. “MMGood. 


“i Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 
smentary—(¥)g Animated Cartoon—(A);. Western—(W). 


wvvYThe Big Country (W); Damn 
Yankees (M); White Wilderness (Y); Old 
Man and the Sea (D). 

“The Hunters (D); The Blob (D); 
Dunkirk (D). 

“Tank Force (D). 

“Wind Across the Everglades (D); Onion- 
head (C). 








Beast WALLET PHOTOS 










60 for $2.00 


Give and take photos! 
Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 
will want a print ot 
your favorite photo. 
2%" x 32". Perfect 
for job & college ap- 
plications. 

















Made from your portrait phote 
(up to 8 x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 41, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 













photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/.x3'% 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 


100 for $3.00. 














LOW COST introduction to the wonderful world of science! 


The AMERICAN BASIC SCIENCE CLUB offers this 


> einai. fem le). | -ae-tei) 4 [ej ae mV fe) 7 Wage) a 4 
fre te Experiments With 


ia mscihmcs = LIGHT <arohigitey 


COMPLETE LABORATORY COMES IN 8 KITS ONE A MONTH 
SUPPLIES Ad¢£ THE EQUIPMENT FOR 424d THE FOLLOWING 


; RADIO RECEIVER aes 
nets, A sensitive three tube regenerative Fascinating Bp pean: used 
- radio —transformer powered. Con te identify oy Segoe substonces 
be plugged into regular 110 a/c by obewng me spectrum of their 
home circuit. acme with head set. flame. Spectrum charts included. 


\ \\ ss PHOTOELECTRIC EYE ELECTRONIC EXPERIMENTS 

Photoelectric Tube, Exciter lamp — ee aoe Siraies ereckenet Explore functions of vacuum tubes 
and Electronic Relay. Everything you i ; 
need to contro! motors, bells, alarms, ten‘ on re 8 use WHR© Build on Electronic Switch—Ampli- 
and do other light beam experiments. fier, and other experimental circuits. 


STROBE LIGHT BROADCAST TRANSMITTER 
" A variable pulse neon light. Sends 

‘Freezes’ motion of rapidly vibrat- code and voice to nearby rodios. 
| ing or rotating objects for close Can be used with your 
» study and checking frequencies, RPM. record player, or code 


RADIO SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
All the ports to build your own 
Radio Signal Tracer and o Probe 
Light Continuity Tester. Both pieces 
invaluable in radio servicing. 
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; SLIDE PROJECTOR MICROSCOPE 
Takes 16mm and 35mm slides, shorp High ond low power, precision- 
focusing, convection cooled. G.£. ground optical lens, self-iiluminated. 
Projection Lamp included. Also ad- ‘Adaptable for photomicrography in 
aptable as a Projection Microscope. egnnettion with photo lob. 


ce eee aot a Picce Luk. PHOTOGRAPHY LAB ~ UGHT EXPERIMENTS WEATHER STATION 
( Acoaal Bias 5” diameter) —— dork room equipment: A. of j . . Aneroid Barometer — Humidistot — 

Printer—Enlarger—Electronic Timer wk Onteab es, . i 

—Sofe Light—Developing Trays meter, Polarized Ultra Violet Rain Gouge — Cloud Chorts — 

ond supply of poper and chemicals. “Black” Lightand invisible infra Red. Record Charts — Weather Map. 
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aad ATOMIC RADIATION EXPM. CLOUD CHAMBER 

a. Check radioactivity of ores and do ees an which 
radiation experiments with sensitive 

> Electroscope. Sample of Uranium eaecte cae porticles 
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@ Real Science Course 
Developed with 
World Famous 


SOUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


SEND A 1 
to bring the fascination of Science to the American Home a aon Pay $3% ee ee ee 










FREE 







The set of eight Instruction Menvels ie empertly written, deerly COUPON ONLY (ONE A MONTH FOR 8 MONTHS) —— 
of ef ns ron on is ft wi i. N 
illustrated — easy to understand — exciting and interesting. A , ith 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE Your Satisfaction or Your Money Back... AND —— 
You can complete every project and . p — 2s 
onus 0 welethle dante "bekground you may cancel at any time without obligation, 


These “no risk" assurances because we know you will be... 
SURPRISED! AMAZED! DELIGHTED! 


Lan oe ee ee MAIL COUPON TODAY oy ee 4 

BUABLE Md ; AMERICAN BASIC SCIENCE CLUB, Inc., Box 524, San Antonio, Texas 

Retail value of rts alo’ Start sending me A.B.S.C.’s."Home Science Lab” in eight kits, one 

pA each month. If not satisfied on inspection of first kit | may return 
FiRTY a S it for immediate refund. (1 choose plan checked.) 

( ) 1 enclose $2.00 and will pay $3.45 plus COD postage on ar- 
rival of each kit, 1 may cancel unshipped kits at any time. 

(_ ) L enclose $29.60 as payment in full, POSTAGE PAID, for auf 
eight oe may cancel at any time and get full refund on un- 

ts. 
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Please accept my congratulations on the 
thoughtful study that must have gone into 
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*“My name is Rickey Morey. I’m in the class of ’60 
at St. Clair High School in Upper St. Clair Township, 
Pennsylvania. That’s just outside of Pittsburgh. 
In football, as a sophomore, I occupied the left end slot 
on the Generals’ junior varsity. I’m also a 220- and 
440-yard dash man on the junior varsity track team. 
“Hey, look at the calendar! It’s time to get a 
move-on for Christmas. There’s shopping t’do. Gifts to 
wrap. Cards to address. And since addressing cards 
means writing, out comes my Skripsert fountain pen. 
No ink bottle with it...just the pen alone. 






“This is the pen that you fill with cartridges of the same Skrip 
writing fluid so familiar in bottles. Cartridges can’t leak or break, 
SO spares go wherever the pen goes. And no other American- 
made pen holds so much ink at one time as the Skripsert pen! 

“*Y’ know, you could search ’til the Monongahela River 
freezes over and never find anything better to give for Christmas 
than a Skripsert pen and pencil set! It’s something useful, 
something lasting. You have only to shell out as little as $2.95 
for the pen...$4.95 for the ensemble. Good idea to wrap in a 
49-cent five-pack of cartridges or a 98-cent economy 12-pack. 

“Like I read in an ad... Sheaffer has a gift for c 
making writing fun! 

“There are five barrel colors and seven point gradations. 
Cartridges come in eight Skrip colors, washable and permanent. 
This way, you can personalize the gift to suit the lucky person 
who’s getting it. And say...if you don’t already own a Skripsert 
pen yourself, drop a hint to the Santa around your house!” 


SHEAFFER'S 


With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, $5.00 
(other models from $2.95). With matching pencil and four cartridges, 
from $4.95 for the set. S 
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J 
Coming December 9 (CBS-TV): 
Sheaffer's Christmas Showcase 
—O. Henry's “Gift of the Magi'’— 
a musical spectacular as delightful 
as Sheaffer's “Little Women" 
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Free Films—Trick or Treat? 


Every year, hundreds of free films are made available 
to schools by dozens of organizations. 
Here’s how to select the good ones. 


By VERA 


HE TASK of selecting the right 

“free” film for the classroom is defi- 
nitely harder than it was some years 
ago—but it is also more rewarding. 

Harder, because so many more are 
now available, on many more topics. 
Today thousands of films are available 
to you free of charge (except for return 
postage). These are produced by large 
industries or businesses, industry asso- 
ciations, pressure groups, labor unions, 
and organizations of many kinds. They 
are designed for many purposes and for 
many audiences. Some are excellent for 
school use. Others are of no value. 

But today’s free film has improved 
in many ways, giving us different types 
of material than the once-prevalent 
“shots of the factory.” Sponsors are 
beginning to share with us their large 
fund of specialized knowledge. Corn- 
ing’s very new The Nature of Glass (3), 
for example, provides an enormous 
amount of data on the chemistry and 
physics involved in glass making. 

Another type of film we now get 
quite frequently is the one which has 
little direct relationship to the sponsor's 
interests. Gillette Razor’s Fitness for 
Leadership (15), story of the physical 
fitness program at West Point, is an 
example. Aetna Life’s library of films 
on home, school, traffic, and fire safety, 
and Newsweek’s The Significant Years 
(3) are other samples of fine films 
serving an educative purpose. 

With all these films being offered to 
you, how can you best pick out the 
ones your class will find most profitable? 

Before requesting a film: consider 
your audience; define your purpose; 
read catalog descriptions carefully for 
subject, length, organization hints, and 
purpose of film. 

While screening, judge: accuracy, 
clarity of organization, values of tech- 
niques, reality, possible bias, and adver- 
tising content. 

As with all teaching materials, selec- 
tion must begin with a specific audience 
and a definite purpose. You have your 
audience—your class. You know its 
needs, capacities, and limitations. 

With the hunt narrowed down by 
audience and purpose, start reading the 
film descriptions in catalogs and list- 
ings. Most descriptions give a fair idea 


*Films marked with an asterisk are 
Scholastic Teacher National Film 
Award Winners. Numbers following 


films indicate source. See list on page 
10-T.. 


FALCONER 


of subject matter content and scope. 
Running time can help you sift out films 
which may ramble. For instance, How 
to Catch a Cold (3°) runs 10 minutes. 
Common Enemy—Common Cold (3) 
runs 26 mins., and talks about history, 
famous personages, today’s colds, scien- 
tific research, and so on—many ideas, for 
the indicated length. 

A film with one clearly defined topic 
is more likely to be organized in logical, 
easy-to-follow manner. Opportunity 
U.S.A. (15°) presents the story of sav- 
ings and investments without skipping 
about. General Electric’s The Story of 
Light (8°) summarizes tersely the de- 
velopment of artificial light sources. 
Fossil Story (19°), In the Beginning 
(15°), and Arts and Crafts of the 
Southwest Indian (18°) have longer 
stories to tell, but do so with clarity 
and_ orderliness. However, Lifelines 
U.S.A. (3), with the interesting account 
of our Merchant Marine to present, 
manages to jump around and at times 
leave us completely at sea. 

Suitability for your group can often 
be judged to some extent by indications 
in the listings of the original purpose of 
the film. In general, films originally 
made for television are fairly broad in 
coverage and are beamed at older 
groups. For instance, the Conquest 
(15) science films, sponsored by Mon- 
santo, are excellent for senior high and 
some junior highs, but not for elemen- 
tary grades. This is also true of the 
Bell Telephone System’s excellent sci- 
ence films like Hemo the Magnificent 
(3, 4°) and Our Mr. Sun (3, 4°). 

The 25 subjects in Prudential’s The 
Twentieth Century (3) are also better 
for high schools; excellent for assembly. 
1.B.M.’s A Moon Is Born (11°) runs 
only four minutes, sticks to one topic 
and is definitely good for either club 
or class. 
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The Hallmark Macbeth (3°) and 
Richard II (3°) fit in perfectly in any 
class ready for Shakespeare. 

A growing number of films are pro- 
duced specifically for instructional pur- 
poses. Monsanto’s Decision for Chemis- 
try (15°), the new Helping Hand for 
Julie (3), Personal Products’ Molly 
Grows Up (15), a number of the Ford 
Motor films, General Motors’ Driver 
Education Series (10°), General Mills’ 
Food as Children See It (9°) are all 
examples of this welcome newer type of 
free film. 


Pre-Screening Films 

In pre-screening, you can judge ac- 
curacy and pertinence of subject matter. 
Does the film give teachable data suit- 
able for you? Does it give too much— 
or too little? 

Check the clarity of organization, Can 
the class follow easily, or is the film 
confusing? If, like The Nature of Glass 
(3), the film falls into definite units, or 
if it moves smoothly from point to point 
as in Don’t Skid Yourself (1°), your 
class will have no problem. 

Film techniques used can also be 
judged during screening. Perhaps a 
“story device” or plot is used to tie 
information together and to add inter- 
est. This can work well, but at times 
the “story” gets too much screen time 
or obscures the factual content. In films 
like Francesca (3), Helping Hands for 
Julie (3), and The Town that Came 
Back (7°), the story is inherent, identi- 
fication of actual people in life-like 
situations enhances the information. 
The multi-faceted story in Freedom's 
Highway (3) makes the film hard to 
follow, ponderous, and confusing. 

As a rule of thumb, films dealing 
with people, professions, some of the 
new vocational guidance subjects, and 
similar human-based topics use the 
story to good purpose. 

What about animation? This is a 
valuable film technique, but unfortu- 
nately it is misused at times. In Man of 
Action (3°), the slum prevention film, 
a cartoon is used to excellent advan- 
tage. This is true, too, of Harvey Di- 
lemna (15), about savings and loan 
associations, and Working Dollars (15), 





Two fine films—both Scholastic Teacher National Film Award Winners—are 
Bell’s Hemo the Magnificent (left), and 1.B.M.’s story of how A Moon Is Born. 
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Send for this 


Free Poster 
on 
safe driving 


Have you seen General Motors’ 


latest ‘“‘Scholastic’’ message on 


safe driving? Prepared especially 
for teen-agers, it is titled “DAD GAVE 
ME THE CAR TO DRIVE TO THE BIG 
GAME.” Reprints available for post- 


ing without charge. Simply write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 





Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Nowmade "2x" 
CORP. 





250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 








about the stock exchange. But look 
closely at the animation. Is it there for 
a purpose? Does it add to the effective- 
ness? Or is it there just for “cuteness”? 

While you are screening, watch for 
any possible extraneous “message,” 
bias, or one-sided presentation. Why 
the Kremlin Hates Bananas (3) is an 
example of a large company (United 
Fruit) giving an unbiased “message.” 
This is an account of the company’s 
work in Central America to help 
develop better agricultural methods, 
better education, and individual enter- 
| prise, especially through their agricul- 
|tural school. All this leads the Kremlin 
| to consider the banana a symbol of op- 
| position to Communism’s advance in 
these countries. The film factually states 
the company’s activities in a typical 
Point Four program. 

Don’t allow a specific sponsor, such 
as a labor union, to stop you from con- 
| sidering a film for fear of bias. With 
| These Hands (12°), story of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
| Union, is concise, unbiased, and a good 
item for economics or similar high 
school classes. 
| An example of a true, but one-sided, 
| sequence is found in the excellent rail- 
road film Mainline U.S.A. (3°). The 
| point is made that railroads own their 
roadways, maintain them, and pay 
taxes on them, while other means of 
transportation are not burdened with 
these expenses. True, but the film does 
not indicate that registrations, licenses, 
gasoline and other fuel taxes, and simi- 
lar expenses do exist for the others. 
Such one-sided presentations should be 








SOURCES 


1. Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
Public Education Department 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

2. American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Ave., NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 

3. Association Films 
347 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

4. Bell Telephone System 
local Bell Telephone companies 

5. Canadian Travel Film Library 
630 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 

6. E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
Motion Picture Distribution 
Wilmington 98, Del. 

7. Ford Motor Company 
Film Dist., Motion Picture Dept. 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Mich. 

8. General Electric Company 
Motion Picture Department 
1 River Road 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

9. General Mills 
Film Library 
400 Second Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

10. General Motors 
Photographic Department 
General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 21, Mich. 

11. International Business Machines 
Information Department 











caught by you while screening so that 
the other side can be presented to the 
class verbally. 

Of course you will consider the ad- 
vertising content while screening. Some 
films contain a great deal, others very 
little. 

The Conquest (15) programs come 
to you exactly as they appeared on 
television—commercials included. In 
some films the advertising comes main- 
ly from repeated shots of the company’s 
name, package labels, truck identifica- 
tions—as in Mealtime for John Henry 
(15), for example. 

A large number of the fine free films 
contain little or no advertising other 
than their credit line. Bathing Time for 
Baby (3), sponsored by Johnson & 
Johnson baby products, shows the baby 
powder cans and baby oil bottles with 
no labels at all. Ford’s films, like Amer- 
ican Cowboy (7°), Yosemite (7°), and 
Squibb’s And the Earth Shall Give Back 
Life (20°), are ad-free. 

What about travel films? Some of 
these are of little use. Others may be 
just what you need. A good travel film 
shows the country and its people as 
they are; often contains much more than 
just “travel.” Of course, most of these 
were produced to stimulate travel, but 
this doesn’t mean they aren’t useful in 
classes. A Changing Liberia (3), So 
Small My Island (17°), Honduras (3°), 
Five Faces of Quebec (5°), Wings to 
Vikingland (17°), and Oklahoma and 
Its Natural Resources (21°) are all 
good social studies material. 

Where can you get free films? See 
listing below. Order prints early. 





590 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

12. International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
Educational Department 
1710 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 

13. Institute of Life Insurance 
Motion Picture Division 
488 Madison Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

14. Institute of Visual Training 
40 East 49th St. 

New York, N. Y 

15. Modern Talking Picture Service 
3 East 54th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

16. National Cotton Council 
P. O. Box 9905 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 

17. Pan American World Airways 
28-19 Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

18. Santa Fe Railway 
80 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

19. Shell Oil Co. 

50 West 50th St. 
New York 20, N. Y. 

20. E. R. Squibb & Sons 
745 Fifth Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

21. U. S. Department of Interior 
Bureau of Mines 
4800 Forbes St. 

Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Maryland Looks Ahead 
In Education 


By THOMAS G. PULLEN, JR. 


State Superintendent of Schools 


HE MARYLAND public school sys- 

tem is a vast array of educational 
services designed to care for all types 
of children ranging from those who are 
severely mentally retarded to those 
who are college-bound and, in some in- 
stances, enrolled in colleges. 

The extent of this concern for all 
children was revealed several years ago 
when the State Board of Education 
authorized the appointment of a special 
committee to study the educational 
needs of typical children in Maryland. 
Without hesitation, 17 specialists and 
parents joined five educators in examin- 
ing current programs and in outlining 
recommendations. 

This study either helped to initiate 
or gave support to several important 
aspects of special education in Mary- 
land. These new emphases include a 
program of aid in educating severely 
handicapped children, the expansion of 
educational facilities for mentally re- 
tarded children, both educable and 
trainable; experimentation with pro- 
grams for emotionally disturbed and/or 
brain-injured children; assistance in 
developing adequate educational pro- 
grams in the training schools for delin- 
quent children; and intensive work 
with Maryland’s academically talented 
children. 


High School Study 

Another interesting development is 
Maryland’s participation in a special 
phase of the study of the American high 
school currently being conducted by Dr. 
James B, Conant. This involves examina- 
tion of the high school programs of 1,245 
academically talented seniors (1.Q.’s of 
120 or more) in the 52 comprehensive 
public high schools which graduated 
100 or more students in June, 1958. 
These schools had an enrollment of 
more than 12,000 seniors or nearly 
three-fourths of all June, 1958, grad- 
uates of Maryland public high schools. 
College preparatory subjects of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages 
were stressed, since all graduates must 
earn four units of English and three of 
social studies, including United States 
history. 

The results of this study definitely 
refute much of the current criticism 





Thomas G. 
Pullen, Jr. 


that our better students are avoiding 


the rigorous academic subjects. Al- 
though 15 academic units are the man- 
datory minimum for graduation, the 
findings show such significant figures 
as 25 per cent of these seniors having 
earned 19 such units and 71 per cent 
of boys and 60 per cent of girls having 
earning 17 units. 

In addition, it was found that 85 per 
cent of both boys and girls completed 
the academic or college preparatory 
high school program; 85 per cent of the 
group planned to continue their educa- 
tion in a degree-granting institution of 
higher learning, although 10 per cent 
more boys than girls were in this cate- 
gory; and the program of boys in this 
group was somewhat more intensive 
both in number of academic units 
earned and in the mathematics-science 
emphasis. 


Higher Education 


Another development in public edu- 
cation is the provision for increased 
opportunities for education beyond 
high school. For a decade or more, 
Maryland has had three public junior 
colleges as well as junior college divi- 
sions in three of the state teachers 
colleges. Until a few years ago, these 


were adequate. When it became obvi- | 


ous, in 1955, that a crisis in higher 
educational opportunities was less than 
a decade away, the Governor's Com- 
mission to Study the Needs of Higher 


Education in Maryland urged that first | 


consideration be given to the establish- 
ment of locally-controlled public com- 
munity and junior colleges. 

Local and _ state school 
responded to this recommendation by 
organizing additional facilities. In the 
fall of 1957, four new community col- 
leges came into existence. In the fall 
of 1958, two others were organized. 

Some indication of the popularity of 
the public community junior colleges 
in Maryland may be witnessed by 
examining their enrollments this year 
as compared with those of a year ago. 
Whereas approximately 2,500 were in 
attendance in those colleges in October, 
1957, early estimates point to better 
than 3,400 this year—an increase of 
about 36 per cent. 
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) VU-LYTE II | 
| Opaque Projector! 


IT MAKES | 





| Every subject is more understandable and | 
easier to remember when the VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector is used. It projects big 

| pictures quickly, simply, forcefully on a screen | 
or wall, in black and white or color. Write 

for a Free Demonstration and ask for the 

| brochure: “Turn Teaching Into Learning | 


| CHARLES Bescler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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New Materials 
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TAPES FOR TEACHING—New 55- 
page booklet listing 1,711 tapes for 
classroom use from pre-school to post- 
college level. Some categories: art, con- 
servation, English-speech-drama, Span- 
ish “in slow motion,” social studies. Free 
from Audio-Visual Aids Service, Univ. 
of Illinois Extension, Champaign, II. 


FOR CAMERA BUGS ONLY—Mag- 
netic Sound Recording for 16mm. Mo- 
tion Pictures, a 64-page booklet pub- 
lished by Eastman Kodak, tells how to 
add magnetic sound tracks to 16mm. 
motion pictures. Process is described 
from starting with “any good 16mm. 
camera,” through preparation and re- 
cording of scripts, to editing completed 
films. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. (50 cents). 


ON IMPROVING CURRICULA—A 
Guide to Curriculum Improvement in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools is 81 
pages of practical ways and means to 
study and change school curricula. 
Chapters on what a curriculum change 
involves; surveying views of teachers, 
pupils and parents on present curricu- 


lum; making changes based on survey 
findings. Single copies free, 10¢ per 
copy for 10 or more copies, from Public 
School Publishing Co., 345 Calhoun St., 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT “RACE” 
—40-page explanation of what “race” is 
and what it is not by Ashley Montagu. 
Primarily directed to youth groups and 
young adults. Essential points stressed: 
resemblance between ethnic groups; 
man’s ability to learn and profit by his 
experiences; relationship between intel- 
ligence and race; effect of environment 
on intelligence. Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai Brith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. (25 cents). Accompa- 
nied by teacher’s guide. 


EVERYBODY WONDERS-This is 
the title of a 16-page illustrated bro- 
chure, sponsored by National Coffee 
Assn., on the “growing-up” problems of 
high school students. Covers studying, 
dating, grooming, driving. Free in class- 
room quantities from Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.. ¥. 











CHRIST AND THE CELEBRITY 
GODS: THE CHURCH IN MASS 
CULTURE, by Malcolm Boyd. (The 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
1958, 145 pp.) 


As an ex-advertising man, producer, 
and press agent, Malcolm Boyd ably 
examines mass culture. As an Episcopal 
priest he is well-qualified to train his 
sights on religion in mass culture. Mass 
culture, says the Rev. Mr. Boyd, must 
be the bridge between the theologian 
and his audience. At one end is the 
theologian—too ignorant, even naive, 
about mass culture. At the other is an 
audience attuned to Hollywood con- 
cepts of religion. Mr. Boyd exposes the 
religiosity of these Hollywood films with 
a special blast at The Ten Command- 
ments of Cecil B. DeMille. The bridge, 
he suggests, might better be built on 
the foundation of the realistic films that 
so often meet clerical censure. One need 
not share Malcolm Boyd’s theology to 
sympathize with his intelligent critical 


appraisals and his thesis that popular 
culture is worth serious consideration. 
—Mary Hazarp 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS, by RCA Service Co. with 
permission of U. S. Air Force. (RCA 
Service Co., Camden 8, N. J., 1958, 
348 pp., $4.50.) 


You will not curl up with Closed- 
Circuit Television Systems and read 
your way into escape from your school- 
day cares. But you might pass it on to 
the engineer or architect who is plan- 
ning the technical aspects of setting up 
an in-school TV system. 

He will find it packed with useful 
information—the electronic details of 
equipment and hook-ups; how to ar- 
range for slides, film and opaque pro- 
jectors; making a kinescope;what to look 
for in buying equipment; even such 
new uses as surveillance of the school 
after hours. 

Beyond this highly technical section 
of the book, you will find some parts of 
interest, especially if you are about to 
make your premiere performance on 
closed-circuit TV. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
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THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. (Two 10- 
inch, 331/3 rpm records, $4.95 list.) 
THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE OR- 
CHESTRA. (Two 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm 
records, $4.95 list. Ottenheimer: Pub- 
lishers, 4805 Nelson Ave., Baltimore 14, 
Md.) 

MAN’S EARLY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. (Two 12-inch, 331/3 rpm 
records, $11.90 list, $8.50 to schools. 
Folkways Records, 117 West 46th St., 
New York City.) 

Here are three very fine recordings 
for music appreciation. In The Magic 
of Music, Milton Cross offers intelligent 
commentary to selections from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Waltz of the 
Sylphs,” “William Tell,” “Morning 
Mood,” “Pastoral Symphony,” “Ride of 
the Valkyries,” and others. Youngsters 
will easily grasp the moods and word 
pictures created by the composers. 

Cross also narrates The Instruments 
of the Orchestra. The recording covers 
the stringed instruments, woodwinds, 
brass, and percussion. Planned and writ- 
ten by Ernest La Prade, both of these 
Ottenheimer recordings are boxed with 
an illustrated guide and—something new 
—a “game pad” for pupils to answer 
questions about music posed at the end 
of the discs. 

Man’s Early Musical Instruments, 
edited by Curt Sachs, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Columbia Univ. music department, 
is an absolutely fascinating study of 
music around the world. It starts with 
excerpts from actual recordings of foot- 
tapping and hand-clapping from the 
Maori of New Zealand and the Bulu of 
the Cameroons. It traces stick-tapping 
from Australia to cymbals from India, 
drum-beating from the Congo to bells 
from Japan. In all, there are excerpts 
from 68 different recordings—all from 
the Ethnic Folkways Library. Records 
are accompanied by an excellent illus- 
trated booklet explaining the choice of 
recordings. —H. J. L. 





NEW RECORD CATALOGS-—Avail- 
able on request from: RCA Victor Rec- 
ord Dept., 155 E. 24th St., New York 
City; Caedmon Sales Corp., 277 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Folkways 
Records, 117 W. 46th St., New York 
City. 








refute much of the current criticism 





about 36 per cent. 


Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


An After-School Cultural Enrichment Program 


By JAMES G. CASUCCI 
School Psychologist, Walton, N. Y. 


N a local level, Walton’s response 

to Russia’s Sputnik has, in part, 
taken the form of an After-School Cul- 
tural Enrichment Rocket. This rocket 
goes by the “code” name Junior Chess 
Club, and is made up of 84 small-fry, 
8-11 years of age, from grades 3-6. 
The goal of this Junior Chess Club is 
to meet “the need to know” of all club 
members, and moreover, to develop in 
them their capacity for “wanting to 
learn” .. . and for enjoying the learning 
process. 

It should be made clear from the 
onset that, while this club offers chess 
as one form of mental exercise, the club 
also offers cultural enrichment in the 
form of guest speakers who are drawn 
from Walton’s own professional re- 
sources. The speakers, who are sched- 
uled on a bi-monthly basis, offer stimu- 
lation in the fields of science, law, 
drama, music, mechanics, agriculture, 
history, and hobbies. Each program 
lasts one hour, from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m., 
on Mondays. A school-initiated project 
of this kind is not new. However, such 
projects have usually been at high 
school level. 

The writer feels, too, that chess in- 
struction, at this early age, is enrich- 
ment as far as it provides the child 
with challenges not unlike those offered 





Ben Roth Agency 
“Just when | think I've got everything 
learned, they go and add another state!” 


in real life. Chess, as a game, provides 
him with the motivation so necessary 
for sustained mental exercise. It teaches 
him the persistency which is essential 
if he is to develop good study habits. 
Character development, self-confidence 
and the will-to-win (as opposed to the 
“I give up” attitude) may also be 
developed in the pursuit of this art. 
The child is taught both “attack” and 
“defense” as means of meeting varying 
and novel situations. 

But since chess, by itself, could not 
possibly develop the cultured personal- 
ity which is the goal of good education, 
the bi-monthly “guest speaker” offers 
programs which round out the enrich- 
ment process. An attempt is made to 
whet the student’s curiosity in an effort 
to break through the mental inertia 
which even the superior child may 
become addicted to. Programs in sci- 
ence, law, etc., act as education booster 
rockets, whose aim it is to propel the 
student into a higher and less static 
mental orbit. If this club succeeds in 
sowing the seeds of cultural ambition 
in 8, 9, and 10-year-olds, then their 
potential will not have been wasted. 

The club membership voted into 
office ten of its members to alternate | 
as club president on a two-week basis. | 
Each president has his own club sec- | 
retary, whose duty it is to read the| 
minutes of the previous meeting. The | 
club publishes a monthly newspaper, 
“The Junior Chess Club Reporter.” 

In this way, over a period of five 
months, some 30 club members will 
have been involved in an official ca-| 
pacity with the club. Choice of club 
officials is made on the basis of pop- 
ularity with the club membership, plus 
high intellectual potential and aca- 
demic achievement. Enrichment here is | 
offered the club officials along the lines | 
of developing ability in the language | 
arts and social leadership. 

The speakers and programs for the 
year cover a wide range of topics. 

Robert Lynch: Experiments in Sci- | 
ence. 

Judge Walter Terry: Law; Court-| 
room procedure. 

H. Eugene Wieand: Choral singing. | 
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Dr. Harry Wilbur: Medicine, micro- 
scope, stethoscope, slides, ete. 

Lowell Peckham: Agriculture. 

Mrs. David Doane: Dogs, breeds. 

Arthur Jamieson: Musical 
ments: how they work. 

Wm. Arnold and Alma Lynch: Co- 
directors of play for children to present. 

William North and DuWayne Wil- 
son: Photography techniques. 

Jack Salton: Mechanics and Indus- 
trial Arts: tools, techniques, etc. 

Richard Wakeman: Numismatics. 

As in all enrichment programs of 
this kind, success is only possible when 
understanding administrators permit 
freedom of movement and give their 
wholehearted cooperation. Such under- 
standing has been shown by our Super- 
vising Principal, Thomas H. O'Neill, 
and our Vice-Principal, Robert R. Alli- 
son. Without their cooperation this en- 
richment rocket would never have 
gotten off the ground. Reception by 
students, teachers, and parents, as well, 
has been overwhelmingly gratifying. 
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YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 








with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size 


$.50 
50 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 


i: $.36 | Book 6 $.26 

ee .26 | Book 7 .26 

Book 5 26 Book 8 .26 
Teacher's Manual 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY . . . $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for ao Certirics.e 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. ¥ 











Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
and wide literary recognition. 


Send for your free copy of How 

To Publish Your Book and leorn 
your monvuscript con be 

printed, advertised ond sold. 


* COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. So11, 200 Varick St.,N.Y.14 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 
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| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








The first days of November have a 
special, almost private significance for 
a certain loyal of at 
Scholastic. For October’s passing each 
year marks that point in our subscrip 
tion department's when 
normal schedules can soon be resumed 

when the flood of and renewal 
subscriptions ebbs—when the regular 
hours in a working day begin to be 
enough to cover a regular day’s work. 

Under the high of 
scriber service which we have always 
sought to maintain (including the most 
liberal possible revision and cancella- 
tion privileges), and owing to the fact 
that our volume of orders reached an 
all-time high at the beginning of this 
school year, September and October 
have been ‘round-the-clock months fot 
the subscription department. Many in 
this valiant and uncomplaining crew— 
including Business Manager Agnes M. 
Laurino and Joe Kelleher, 


group people 


chronology 


new 


standards sub- 


assistants 


Vincent Murphy, Irene McGuire, Ken 
Sanderlin, Joe Kelly their 
of helpers—have gone without adequate 
rest, without holidays— 
and sometimes 
all-out drive to 
zines and _ books 
the right time in the right quantity. 
Credit for a big assist in the under- 
taking goes to our newly-installed IBM 
equipment (about which we’ve spoken 
at other times in this space); yet like 
many another blessing, this one, too, 
is mixed. The benefits of the IBM sys- 
tem, with its high-speed order han- 
dling, sorting and accounting—and the 
vastly-improved addressing of sub- 
scribers’ labels—-were achieved 
after painstaking study and training of 
key much of which was 
done when order volume was at a peak. 
Just the halfback 
owes a large measure of his success to 
the unsung linemen who lead the way, 
Scholastic editors, writers and resident 
representatives recognize the vital con- 
tribution made by who work 
long, hard and faithfully to “deliver.” 


and scores 
weekends 
without meals—in 
that both 
subscribers at 
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as high-scoring 


those 


President and Publisher 
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To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


_1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

RAILROADS, p. 2-T 

Reprints of ad +37 

2. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 3-T 

Booklet “The Pocket Guide to Tape Record- 

ing” 

_3. BELL & HOWELL 

Booklets, “Teaching and Training with Motion 

Pictures” (See Oct. 24 Teacher, p. 16-T) 

_4. CHARLES BESELER, p. 11-T 

—__(a) Demonstration of Vu-lyte Il Opaque 
Projector 

__(b) Brochure, “Turn Teaching Into Learn 
ing’’ 

5. COMET PRESS, p. 13-T 

Booklet, “How to Publish Your Book”’ 

6. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, p. 3-T 

Brochure describing 70 Coronet films 

_7. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 10-T 

Poster on safe driving 

_8. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


__(a) List of teaching aids —(b) Informa- 


Please Print 


Nome 


tion on careers in coal industry (See Nov. 7 
Teacher, p. 20-T) 
—_9. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 10-T 
Catalogue 
10. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 13-T 
Catalogue ST 
_11. UNITED AIRLINES 
Information and folders on United Airlines’ 
services. (See Nov. 7 Teacher, p. 2-T) 
12. U. S. ARMY 
Films _(a) “Drafty, Isn’t 11?” (b) “Pre- 
pare Through Education” (c) “Point of 
View” __(d) Five booklets to aid in military 
counseling (See Oct. 24 Teacher, p. 3-T) 
___13. WHITTLESEY HOUSE PUBLISHING 
Catalogue (See Nov. 7 Teacher, p. 15-T) 
14. WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
Complete catalogue of children’s books (See 
Nov. 7 Teacher, p. 12-T) 


See Coronet coupon on p. 3-T for information 
on preview prints. 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 








Addre 








City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Nov. 14, 1958 
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Free Period v3) a 


Capsule Criticism: Eugene Field once 
took care of a not-too-promising poet 
who had submitted a poem entitled 
“Why Do I Live?” by writing on the 
rejection slip, “Because you sent your 
poem by mail.” 


He Should Know: A preacher who 
was ill received many gifts and cards 
from his congregation. On his return 
to the pulpit he addressed them grate- 
fully as follows: “My dear, dear friends. 
I know you too well to call you ladies 
and gentlemen.” 


Slippery Type: Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
once opened a poem with the following 
cosmic line, more or less typical of her 
style: “My soul is a_ lighthouse 
keeper ; 

But when the printer, apparently a 
bit of a critic, got through with it, it 
read, to the author’s permanent chagrin: 
“My soul is a light housekeeper . . .” 

—Word Study 


Modern Times: A Columbia _pro- 
fessor’s wife, arriving at a campus box 
office to take her turn at selling tickets 
to a performance for children, was just 
in time to overhear this exchange be- 
tween the lady she was relieving and 
a six-year-old boy: 

“How much is a ticket?” 

“Ten cents.” The boy took out a 
dime, then hesitated. 

“How long is the show?” 

“Forty-five minutes.” 

He shook his head and moved away. 
“Can’t go. My span of attention is only 
twenty minutes.” 

—The Pleasures of Publishing 
(Columbia Univ. Press) 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y. 


The Heller Agency 
“Our daughter writes a beautiful 
letter—but she sure can’t spell!’ 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Nov. 12, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shir- 
ley Temple’s Storybook: “Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves.” F. William Durkee, 
Jr. and Norman Lessing have adapted 
the 500-year-old tale for television. 
Nehemiah Persoff plays the poor wood- 
cutter who discovers the thieves’ cave 
full of riches; Rafael Campos plays his 
son who helps him take possession of 
the treasure; Thomas Gomez is the 
wealthy brother, Kasim, who loses his 
life for his greed; Miriam Colon plays 
the wily slave girl, Morgiana, who out- 
wits the robber captain (Bruce Gordon) 
with the aid of Ali's wife (Vivian 
Nathan). DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 1. 
What is the origin of “The Arabian 
Nights”? Why do you suppose they are 
so universally appealing? 2. Tales with 
a moral are characteristically Arabian. 
Did you see any moral in Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves? What makes a man 
bad or good in this kind of tale? 3. 
What humorous touches do you find in 
“Ali Baba”? Why does Kasim think that 
“Open, Wheat” or “Corn” or “Barley” 
will open the door of the cave? How 
does Morgiana joke about cooking in 
Act III? How would you describe the 
humor in this tale and any other folk 
tales you may know? 4. Why does salt 
play such an important part in this 
story? 5. Was the teleplay as you had 
imagined the story when you first heard 
or read it? Why were there changes 
in the telecast version? 

Fri., Nov. 14, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: Texas Ranger John 
Slaughter’s crusade against outlaw 
Frank Davis reaches its climax in “Am- 
bush at Laredo,” drama about Texas 

man and cattle king. 

Nov. 30, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Art 
Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf: 
Jackie Gleason’s former sidekick, the 
Baird Marionettes, and the music of 
Prokofiev 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV, except WRCA- 
TV, New York, one-week delayed at 
1:00 p.m.) Watch Mr. Wizard: “Codes.” 
Doug discovers he knows lots of codes, 
and Mr. Wizard shows him how to make 
his own special secret one. Nov. 23: 
‘Echo and Reverberation.” Nov. 30: 
“Heat Into Work.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest (Sea- 
son’s Premiere): Brilliant new discov- 
eries within the human brain and a 
scientific report on man’s knowledge 
of ocean waves are on the opening pro- 
gram. See “Teleguide” in Nov. 7 “Scho- 
lastic Teacher,” Page 3-T. 

Mon., Nov. 17, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Friction. Nov. 18: 
Center of Mass. Nov. 19: Work and En- 
ergy, with lecturer, Dr. Melba Phillips, 
Department of Physics, Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo. Nov. 20: Gravita- 
tional Fields and Potential. Nov. 21: 
Conservation of Energy. For information 
on getting college credit for this course, 
write national coordinator, Dr. Edwin 


P. Adkins, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. For 50 cents you 
can obtain complete synopses of the 
first-semester lessons, including an out- 
line of the course, from American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Box 1000, Oneonta, New York. 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“The Return of Ningi-Waycama.” 
Hector Acebes photographs several 


Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, Rex 
Thompson star in “The Winslow Boy” 
on Du Pont’s Show of the Month, Thurs., 
Nov. 13, 9:30 p.m. (EST), CBS-TV. 


primitive Indian tribes in the eastern 
interior of Ecuador. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Nov. 12, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Ad- 
venturing in the Hand Arts: “The Hands 
of Man: Adventuring in Basketry.” 

Sat., Nov. 15, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Music of Austria 
and Germany. 

Sun., Nov. 16, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invita- 
tion to Learning: Frank Stockton’s 
short stories. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Famous French film director, Rene 
Clair makes his only TV appearance. 

Mon., Nov. 17, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Paul Lavalle and his 
Band of America, with Martha Wright 
and Ohio State Univ.’s Men’s Glee Club. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Nov. 13, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: “The Winslow 
Boy,” adapted by Sumner Locke Elliott 
from the play by Terence Rattigan. 
Produced by David Susskind and di- 
rected by Alex Segal. Fredric March, 
Florence Eldridge, Siobhan McKenna, 
Rex Thompson, Noel Willmann, and 
Denholm Elliott star in this English 
stage success, based on an actual cause 
celebre. DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 1. 
What sort of man is Arthur? How is his 
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character revealed? Why is the whole- 
sale invasion of his privacy so painful 
to him? What sort of character is 
Dickie? Is his grief at leaving Oxford 
convincing? Do you feel it is a real sac- 
rifice? 2. Why does the playwright es- 
tablish Sir Robert Morton’s political 
sympathies? Which character works as 
a foil for his point of view? Why is 
this political difference frequently men- 
tioned? 3. Are there any characters, 
conversations, devices, in the drama 
that seem irrelevant or devised only 
to sustain our possibly flagging interest? 
4. Recall all the arguments against the 
importance of the case—Dickie’s atti- 
tude, John’s fears for the family dig- 
nity, Grace’s concern about the effects 
and costs of the trial, the newspaper 
letter. Why is each argument uncon- 
vincing? 5. What are the various atti- 
tudes toward feminism expressed or 
implied in the play? Does the drama 
consistently control our sympathies? 
Or is there a confused point of view 
in the play? 

Mon., Nov. 17, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father 
Knows Best: “Betty, the Pioneer 
Woman,” an adaptation of which ap- 
pears in “Practical English” for Oct. 
31, p. 36. 

Wed., Nov. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “This Day in Fear,” a sus- 
pense drama with surprise twists, co- 
starring Barry Sullivan and Geraldine 
Brooks. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Fri., Nov. 14, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Ed Murrow with guests. 
Sun., Nov. 16, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “The Deep Ship.” Dr. 
Dayton Carritt, oceanographer, explains 

the principles of the bathysphere. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kaleidoscope: 
“The American Stranger” a program 
devoted to the American Indian. 

(CBS-TV) Small World: Ed Murrow 
in conversation with guests. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chet Huntley Re- 
porting: Literate commentary on the 
news in depth. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Russo-Finnish War.” 
Free films of past programs are avail- 
able from Education Department, Pru- 
dential, Box 36, Newark, N.J. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


The U.S. Broadcasters Committee for 
the United Nations is sponsoring a series 
of 26 15-minute programs of interpreta- 


tion of the world organization called 
“Dateline, U.N.” The series is intended to 
bring a deeper understanding of world 
affairs and the role played by the U.N. 
to the American television audience. 
Sonny Fox is narrator. Check your local 
station for time if it is included among 
the following: 

WFBG-TV, Altoona, Pa. WAGA-TV 
WLWA-TV, Atlanta. WJZ-TV, Baltimore. 
KVOS-TV, Bellingham, Wash. WNBF-TV, 
Binghamton, N.Y. WBZ-TV, Boston. 
WGR-TV, Buffalo, N.Y. WBKB-TV, Chi- 
cago. WLW-TV, Cincinnati. WJW-TV, 
Cleveland. WLWC-TV, WBNS-TV, Co- 
lumbus. WLWD-TV, Dayton. JBK-TV, 
WWJ-TV, Detroit. KJEO-TV, Fresno. 
WSVA-TV, Harrisonburg, Va. KPRC-TV, 
KGUL-TV, Houston. WISH-TV, WLWI-T, 
Indianapolis. WLBR-TV, Lebanon, Pa. 
WNHC-TV, New Haven. WDSU-TV, New 
Orleans. WRCA-TV, New York City. 
KWTV, Oklahoma City, Okla. WFIL-TV, 
Philadelphia. \KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh. 
KOIN-TV, KPTV, Portland, Ore. WJAR- 
TV, Providence. WROC-TV, Rochester, 
N.Y. KFMB-TV, San Diego. KPIX, San 
Francisco. KSD-TV, St. Louis. WNEP- 
TV, Scranton. KELO-TV, Sioux Falls, So. 
Dakota. WHEN-TV, Syracuse, N.Y. WSPD, 
Toledo. WIBW-TV, Topeka. KOTV, Tulsa. 
— Washington. WNEP-TV, Wilkes- 

arre. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





ENCYCLOPA;DIA BRITANNICA’ 


In their work, the great minds range far beyond the 
mileposts reached by high school students. But in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, such men as Toynbee and 
Einstein write—according to instructions for con- 
tributors—" ‘for readers of average intelligence and 
education.” These instructions are usually unneces- 
sary. For ever since Plato, most of our great minds 
have been great teachers—lifted from obscurity to 
fame by the ability to communicate clearly in the 
classroom or on the printed page. 

Thus, even with 41 Nobel Prize winners among 


Encyclopaedia Britannica * 425 


its authorities, Encyclopaedia Britannica’s general 
reading level is that of high school. Here the meeting 
with the great minds is a challenge that stimulates 
the growing mind. High school students respect this 
authority all the more because Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’s extensive coverage is kept up to date. Three 
to four million words are revised annually by leading 
scholars and experts in every field. 

For information prepared especially for teachers and 
librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 160MC. 


N. Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 





